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INTRODUCTION 


The twenty-third Bilderberg Meeting was held at the Hotel Mont d’Arbois, 
Megeve, France, on 19, 20 and 21 April 1974 under the Chairmanship of 
H.R.H. The Prince of the Netherlands. 

There were 87 participants, drawn from a variety of fields: government and 
politics, universities, journalism, diplomacy, industry, transport, the law, 
banking, foundation administration and military service. They came from 
fourteen Western European countries, the United States, Canada and various 
international organizations. 

In accordance with the rules adopted at each Meeting, all participants spoke 
in a purely personal capacity without in any way committing whatever gov- 
ernment or organization to which they might belong. To enable participants 
to speak frankly, the discussions were confidential, with no press reporters 

admitted. 


The Agenda was as follows : 

“Prospects for the Atlantic World. ’ 

In opening the meeting, H.R.H. The Prince of the Netherlands invited all 
the participants to stand for a moment of silent tribute to the memc>ry o tie 
late President Pompidou. He then read a telegram which he had sent to 
President Poher, expressing sympathy to the French nation at the loss o 
Monsieur Pompidou, who himself had been a Bilderberg participant. (President 
Poher’s telegram of response was read later in the meeting.) 


The Prince reported that Secretary Kissinger had written to convey hi, 
great disappointment at having been prevented by Ins official duties 


a r^S gavc a specia, welcome ,o Prohor j 

who had been unable to attend six P> e™us p esmazog i„ 

of the Greek government to issue him p P 1 taken as a 

replied that his presence was a sort of accident an^ Uhis compatriots under 
sign of change in his country. His thou§ f W ^ reek ple were committed to 
arrest and threatened with deportation. T . 

continue their struggle for constitutional rights an 

, p^nrp turned to the subject of the 
After recalling the rules of procedure, t e 


agenda. 
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WORKING PAPERS 


The groundwork for the discussion consisted of four working papers dealing 
with the agenda topic, written from the point of view of a French, a British, a 
German and an American observer. 

Following are summaries of these working papers, and of the comments 
of their authors in introducing them to the meeting : 


A. The author of the French paper claimed that history was the key to 
France’s attitude toward the Atlantic world. The theme of independence 
abroad and centralism at home was traceable to the reign of the Capets and 
had survived the vicissitudes of intervening centuries. 

French policy, designed to harness all the nation’s wealth and energies to 
its service, could not be explained solely in material terms. It was based lather 
on a concept of cultural identity: the belief that France possessed a distinctive 
personality conferred by her special inviolable mission. 

This refusal to accept any assimilation and the determination to preserve 
the national identity were the crux of what Secretary Kissinger had once called 
the “transatlantic misunderstandings”. In fact, there was no misunderstanding, 
but the confrontation of two flatly contradictory philosophies. The US, . like 
the USSR, was an imperial nation, bearer of a universal ideology. W en 
ideology and interests conflicted, interests usually came first. 1 not 
Atlantic spirit” and the “defense of the free world” sometimes constitute tie 

“fig leaf of American respectability”? . . t 

The Gaullists thus saw the world as a jungle, in which France 
defend her own interests. This had led her at times to err on the side o ^ 

prejudice and ignorance, but that was matched by the lecen e g 

harsh American Realpolitik. to 

These philosophical differences had produced contradictory ' PP ^ 

the alliance. The US had foreseen an evolving At antic co aU ^ nces were 

it would perforce exercise the leadership. For Gaullists, o g , 

always ad" hoc. They reflected the interest of the mom b-d should^ ^ 

result in the forfeiture of one’s identity or ^™^ a ° ple has no friends”, 
defense matters. As de Gaulle used to say. 8 ^ substan tive change, 

* ^ I * "f* Ft' 3.T1CC br °nd to rule out openly defiant 

it had served to mute the voice of rran > 


attitudes. Pompidou had sought aa otnmrdation with ihr t S atui the L'SSB 
part o his drive for industrial and commercial wlule 

his diplomatic efforts on the Mediterranean and on ,hr fcuropean 
- the only hope for the peoples ofKuropr to recover thru demy” 

he spectacular Sovict-Anicrican rssppr.x I, emeu. I, a, I confused and insuhM 
France as well as other European countries, aeeorupan.ed a, „ 1,1 

strengthening of Russian militan fore.-, .,,,1 , 1 ' i , had bed by Ac 

iectuals. The Yom Kipp.,, * “ iZ ' , " "" <*«"» M. 

win i^ippur war had thru rr\raJrci that thr l ‘K . . 

in close contact with the Kremlin flirt , , , , . u h,,e "*»»««* 

allies, who. i, addressed instead «-P- 

Western work, *"* «** * 

such an intimidating ” , ’"' T''”'" »“*»'»''>■ "--mely. WH, 

would no, facilitate fhe' ZT,io„ T ”T'" « 

majority of its peoples. ‘ “ ,mrd K,,ro P r *‘*P|wtcd by the great 

The defense of the ‘‘free u-nrlrt” 

outside government circles still llchW *J° Vir ' lhrral in ^hich no one 

for European unity. Only a broad visV W,T ' 1,0 nn Ro -m .idequate inspiration 
defend itself, imbued with an ideal of l' h ". ropcan frdrra ‘ i <>n - able (o 
relationship with the Third World nc,,t J us,,rr and a redefinition of ib 
political will. It was futiJe m Jy ^ ~ cou,d ‘hr haltering European 

with cracks, and to speak of “partnersld m V an A,,anfic fa yade riddled 
into French). P Partnershtp < which was anyhow untramlatable 


Mo eXpeC p tion that Fraia’s^pa^for^m 3 *,! 10 had wri,,cn his P a Pcr in the 
onsieur Pompidou. This was now not to I *° r ° mr Mo,dd be that of 

u ure would have to await the outcome r t i e J :asc ’ and a clearer view of 
was ,™rfT eraI P re dictions could neverthele ^ P resid(,n ‘«al election. 

No poh? y th3t the French emphasE o n “h U h ~'cr won, it 

eco^T"' ° f ,he ^•orar^r.rV'T' 1 ' WhiC " h “ d 

" - * 

12 5 r De set by one man. 


Leaders of all important parties could hope to retain their influence only by 
taking proper account of elements in the programs of other parties (including 
the Communists, who would be the last to be enthusiastic about Western 
European integration). 

Finally, the French author conceded that he had been struck by the rela- 
tively more constructive tone of the other working papers. He did not mean to 
be less constructive, but he felt keenly the urgent need to seek and nourish a 
current of public enthusiasm in France, without which the patching up of 
a European - or an Atlantic - facade would be of little use. 

* 

* * 


B. The role of history was also invoked by the British author , who said that 
it had compelled the British people to think in terms of cooperation in an 
Atlantic world. They would accept partnership between Europe and America 
without question. Moreover, they believed that only US support could give 
the Nine the sense of security necessary to the assertion of their own identity and 
unity vis-a-vis their real opponent, the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, Britain s 
confidence in the American administration had been shaken by the presiden- 


tial crisis, and it would be folly to take for granted the Ameiican commitment 

to Europe regardless of European attitudes. 

Although they were somewhat mystified by the continental preoccupation 
with the definable European identity, the British would want the European 
side of any partnership to be as strong and assertive as possible. All the same, 
the first year of Common Market membership had been a disappointment to 
its British supporters and a joy to its critics, with the attendant rise in omestic 
prices, the ineffective performance of the Council of Ministers, the eccen nc- 
ities of Brussels procedure, and above all the behavior of those who had been 

foremost in questioning the British commitment to Eui ope. . f 

In short, the attitude of the majority of British people t, awards] Europe duo 

one of indifference, was at best one of caution tinged with hosti tty 

one of outright opposition. British opinion was thus confuse a P 

of both it, natural allies - Europe and America. It ( "f ° 

standing alone yet resented the need for allies and the sacr, flees that this 


de Br“at d would be well advised to position herself nea, ^ 

groupings: a strong EC for her prosperity fj 1 P ^ C ^ tern grouping as the 
Atlantic alliance for her security , and a Jn sym p a thy with 

framework of a world economic and monetary sy 
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»uim. bui mue nope could be seen for any of these nm nL_ 
in a continuance of existing attitudes and policy. ^ UU|W P 

The attempt to create Europe via the economic route was foiling mIv 
was the Community structure unsatisfactory, hut the wUl to rruL it 
was lacking. Theoretically, a “root and branch" solution couid b^ndert^ 

^rz: could rca,i! ' icai,y f *e iJ^nS; 

But simply to carry on as a loosely connected group of Euronean 

states, renouncing the possibility of Incoming a collectively d«!kh£ JS 
influence, would be an appalling | 0 „ ofoppor , unilv . '*? U 

die author proposed urgent concentration on work to create a comn*JX5ZT' 
European po tical will i re .lio.v t\. , , ,utrr4,c a c °»nrooo Western 

flexible parmership witi; ,,w ts ' ' ' hC * 

As regards political will, certain unpalatable facts Had i n k.f __ 
economic and monetary problems caused hv .» H * * faCed: d “* 

resolved multilaterally • that i customs •' Cn4 “ couW °°h be 

create Western European unitv ,T, " in **«*«« * 

ra.:r 

to be revised. European-North AmcricLTcotlabs',’ arran « rmeo,f ««**“ 

and a council of European defense minist ° ,Iabora ; ,on shou,d be strengthened 
The North Atlantic alliance wat Xe Eu7. , C ^ rep,aCe ,h * 
most important common interest and d r 0peans and Am encans found their 
best prospects for fruitful cooperation. * ^ * hc fie,d now offcrin « 


electiom'^thoug^^j^^su^of'Europearfoi '*** Wi “ en jU3t after 1116 Brituh 
reeeryed relatively little attention durin* t ^ >n J mun,t y membership had in feet 
etrospect that he had perhaDs d g eIect,on campaign, the author felt 
exaggerating their lack of im estfolh^P C British pub,ic a " injus*£ by 
to have greatly revived. * “ the Euro P* a " question, whichappTared 


♦ 


* 


♦ 
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C. The German writer felt the present crisis was unprecedented in that it 
threatened the survival of Europe and Atlantic cooperation. Only by rationally 
confronting potential dangers would the Atlantic world be able to marshal its 
resources to master the problems of the approaching age of scarcity. 

Tensions in the Atlantic world had resulted from basically defensible posi- 
tions being blown out of proportion. As an example, Europe and the US were 
quarreling about Europe’s world role when it had none, and about its identity 
which was only just emerging, in such a way as to jeopardize both. But Euro- 
peans should not overlook valid reasons for American positions. At a time when 
the US was practicing “crisis diplomacy” for peace in the Middle East, and 
attempting to resolve matters of vital interest to Europeans as well, theoretical 
discussions about Europe were out of place. Unlike authoritarian powers 
which could implement decisions arbitrarily, democracies like the Nine were 
hard negotiating partners because of the difficulty of revising positions once 
taken, so outside powers naturally sought consultation at an early stage. 

A major impediment to EC progress had been France’s refusal to go along 
with Community decision-making. While claiming a world role for Europe, 


she had denied the preconditions for such a role, accepting common external 
policy only when it agreed with her own views. While expressing fear that Ger- 
many might become neutralized, she had declined to join groupings which 
would bind the GFR to the West. Without US protection and strong EC 
integration, Germany might be forced onto a neutralist course. The Commu- 
nity’s progress - internally and in world affairs — required eithei a change in 
French policy or a decision by the remaining eight to proceed without her. 

In the current debate, the GFR was caught between France and the 
Because of its contiguity with Warsaw Pact nations, it had to give priority to 
security considerations. It had therefore cultivated good relations with the Ub 
and was the only government to help finance the US military presence 
although such actions benefited Europe as a whole. France, thus 
security to the east, could afford to leave the military organization o 

in the assurance that no others would follow. ;1 

Bilateralism was a dangerous approach to economic pro ^ mS ‘ cr i s is 

ernments on both sides of the Atlantic had resorted to it in the e 
France’s hasty measures had had a particularly negative lmpac . ent i r elv 

while multilateralism was preferable, bilateralism should not be 

renounced. Diversification of approach was also bene cia . rnnsu ltation. 

Unilateralism violated the basic Atlantic princtple of mutual comultauom 

Examples were Kissinger’s Atlantic Charter speec tu| . n had acted 

proposals, and the Nixon-Brezhnev agreement. t demands 

unilaterally vis-i-vis the Arab states. Calls for consultation were 
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for submission, nor wore pit as for an IX.' rolr in [hr Midroat tiens of ami- 
Americanism. A coordinated approach on the Atlantu , European and ruiiotul 
levels was needed. 

riiree basic a!te*inative stiui tines I * >r Atl.intn rot ,|>r ration emerged If dir 

concept of partnership was to be pursued, f iance Mould base to accept (.$. 

European security and economic relations and to concede EC dec toon- trukin? 

power. American support of European unity Mould base to I*- restated and 

with it, recognition of Europe as an equal partnrr entitled to its own - possibly 

divergent — views, i lie empty chair approac h was based on the conviction 

that joint undertakings should not be subjec t to the v eto of one country. This 

would mean continued partnership but without I ram r. |„ t| lr p^, francc 

had often left Europe no choice but to proceed Million! her. though jhc had 

always been welcome to occupy her empty chair. While this approach had the 

merit of breaking some deadlocks, a truncated Europe was Ik.uiuI to be com- 
paratively weak. 

The third and least attractive course was “cooperative bilateralism”, resid- 
ing from a breakdown in existing multinational frameworks and an increasing 
rend toward nationalism. There were many dangers to stability in this ap- 

rr„ C L?H fi T f'" al P rOC '' (l " r ” '»■*•*' "" i».rrdrp.„.lr„ r , coop„ 
ation could find satisfactory solutions to economic and security questions The 

relations hlps. d C ° U,d a,, ° Wtl *° ‘ ,isi "“*ratc into a network of bilateral 

q uence^o f^tihe "n C °°^^ ° femo,io " s ’ «'* «>'>rr analysis of the disastrous consc- 

Ktisr - r ^ 

approaching era of scarcity would 1 , 7*° p 1 ro,>,rm essential. The 

with rising inflation, the scramble for'raw mXr ills' "V!"’ ^ 

ment intervention in free trade iggriv-itio f i , "wrrasmg govern- 

trends was a prerequisite to continued defend I mS ° f P™" 1 

to take advantage of Atlantic disintegration ’ ‘ S °' 1 n,on WM ,lkrl >‘ 


The writer said he was grateful to • 

for having demonstrated how deep was the F™ °» ^ Frrnrl ' " orkin S paprr 
national independence. As long as that ! / a ‘! achf "™t to the idea of 
fundamental conflict with the conceDt of F Ul ° n Surv,vrc1 ’ i( would stand in 
the economic, military or political level lnte * ra,ion ~ w hether on 

decision-making, in which dogmatic intern ? h ° Ut S ° me f ° rm of C °mmunitv 
i6 g C mterprCtat, °ns of national independence 


were at least reduced, there would be no role for Europe in world oolitic snd 
no possibility of organized links with the US. P ’ M 

Mr. Callaghan’s speech in Luxembourg had come just at the time when a 
British contribution to a common European approach was needed more than 
ever. It seemed to signal the relapse of British foreign policy into “parochial 
insularity”, which was unfortunately bound to foster bilateral relationships at 
the expense of the multilateral system. 

* 

* * 


D. The author of the American paper conceded that Atlantic relations were 
adrift, mainly because of the unprecedented weakness of individual govern- 
ments in a time of rising demands by their citizens for economic security. 
Blame for failure to fulfill these expectations was inevitably placed on foreign 
causes. But the author questioned how serious the crisis really was. Personal, 
idiosyncratic diplomacy had contributed to problems which were more of 
style than substance. Economic relations, conducted recently in an atmosphere 
of improved goodwill, had proved less troublesome than security negotiations, 
marked by rancor and consultative disorganization. 

The essential Atlantic problem lay in the “deeply rooted asymmetries 35 which 
spanned the entire relationship. While Europe had bridged the economic and 
technological gap, it remained dependent for its security on the US, whose 
commitment it had begun to doubt. America in turn was questioning the 
wisdom of defending allies who did not pay their share and who withheld 
their support on important issues. The US could no longer use its security 
blanket” for political leverage in the face of a Europe unified for the purposes 

of power but rarely of policy. . . 

The US would have to ( i ) wait indefinitely for a common European position 

to evolve, or (2) deal with countries individually, which would disrupt Europe 
and contradict stated American policy, or (3) do neither and stand accuse 
of abandoning its allies. Fundamental to the choice among these a ternativ 


was an assessment of what “Europe” would amont to. . , r 

While a certain European stand on security issues had evo ve , t e 1 e 
the "European Community” was in trouble. Economic an monetary u 
had been unrealistic from the start, as fixed exchange rates were P 

unworkable in the face of the trend to flexibility. E a r< U 
Deutschemark zone ; floating the French franc had underscore xccec [i n g 

The CAP had a, so proved ineffective, with most «» 

CAP prices. This tended to erode the support of the F 
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others) for the EC as a means of assuring agricultural income. The customs 
union also appeared vulnerable, with energy-related export controls sanctioned 
and the possibility of import controls as well to combat trade deficits. Joint 
European policy was lacking in a number of areas, including the response to 
the energy crisis. Any “great leap forward” in Europe seemed remote, in view 
of the lack of innov ative ideas and potential leadership. 

Paradoxically, those who most feared a restoration of American hegemony 
in Europe were inv iting it by default. This uncertainty as to "whither Europe'’ 
exasperated those in the L’S who had traditionally favored close transatlantic 
ties, and undermined their influence. 

In spite of weaknesses and asymmetries, Atlantic economic relations had 
been marked by impressive progress. The monetary system had been drastic- 
ally reformed; confidence in the dollar was returning; Arab oil money was 
being recycled; import controls had not vet been imposed; agricultural trade 
had been liberalized; and Europe and the LS continued to welcome each 


other’s investments. Energy as such was no longer the crisis it was purported 

to be, but was a surrogate for the deeper political tension between America 
and Europe. 

Although the Atlantic countries and Japan were coping skillfully now with 
their economic problems, greater issues might lie ahead: inflation resulting in 
export controls; competition for scarce raw materials; cooperation to develop 
new energy sources; guidelines for intervention in the exchange markets; 
and excessive tapping of private capital markets. 

Despite the weakness of the political underpinnings, the outlook for economic 
cooperation was nevertheless reasonably favorable, thanks to the development 
of transnational communities, which were overriding the shortcomings of 
governments to deal with economic issues. 


One dat^ thoiigh, was that the more politicized economic issues became, 

of ‘‘Somova f Y d bC l ° tranSnational i'^onec. The unlikelihood 

of economic success into the security area was also due to the 

ZecessaX OC e U con C ^ integration movement, which was pursuing an 

community! community at the expense of an effective political 

Europe had either to (i) restore momentum toward economic union (i\ 
reform the integration movement along security lines or mZZ ,h . M 

alism had again prevailed. As far as the Atlantic ZZ k that naU0 "* 

the first two of these alternatives would reconfirm th! h ^ P C °" C ’ 

American policy. Gonceivablv horh H b f ° r past Euro Pcan- 

could proceed simultaneously though e ^°. nomic and political community 
to a costly security orientation’seemed utlikdy. 5 ® Commitrncnt 
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Economically, the third choice would be acceptable but politically it would 
be uncertain, possibly leading to a special US-German relationship. Psycholo- 
gically, scuttling “Europe” might be as difficult a task in the individual nations 
as setting it afloat again, but a consensus to shelve it might be reached. Any of 
the three options would be preferable and more conducive to a clean-cut 
policy than the uncertainty of the status quo. 

* 

* * 

In introducing his paper, the author said that the British call for a funda- 
mental renegotiation of the terms of entry into the EG had reinforced his 
feeling that the very survival of the Community was in question. At the same 
time, international economic cooperation was continuing to register notable 
successes in extremely difficult times. The period immediately preceding this 
conference had presented an even sterner test than had the months prior to the 
writing of his working paper. Much of the credit for the constructive handling 
of such a wide range of economic and monetary problems had to go to the 
emergence of transnational forces, i.e., effective working relationships among 
individuals and organizations in the private and public sectors. 

* 

♦ * 


DISCUSSION 

The discussion was organized around six principal topics. 

I. The process of European integration; causes of the present disarray; temporary 

setback or total breakdown ? 

The diagnoses as to the state of the movement toward European S . 

ranged from “senescent, near death” (the view of the aut ° r ° latter was 
working paper) to “not nearly as bad as it has been descri e * 

the impression of a Belgian participant, who could not e ieve survive, 

important agreement reached at the Paris summit meeting wou Europe 

Several p£icipa„, S felt .hat the current gloom was excess.™ and that Europ^ 

would surmount the present crisis as it had previous on • moment in 

argued that strong elements of coincidence had led to t is par 
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European history, and it would be naive to apply loo rational an analysis. He 
suggested an analogy to Swiss cheese ; one should look at the cheese and not the 
holes. It had to be remembered that the primordial object of the European 
movement had been the avoidance of another war between Germany and 
France. Transnational forces were now even stronger in the European environ- 
ment than in the transatlantic setting. 

Few went so far as to endorse the contention of the author of the American 
paper that the Economic Community was perhaps an unnecessary link between 
the strong European national economies and an open, liberal multilateral 
system. But many seemed to share his assessment that - in spile of disappoint* 
ments in the evolution of the EC - international economic cooperation was in 
fact registering notable successes, thanks largely to the operation of trans- 
national forces. 

It was difficult to be optimistic, however, alxmt the state of affairs within the 
EC. In the view of a Dutch participant, this was not “just another crisis**. The 
unprecedented accumulation of economic and political problems posed a 
serious threat, not only to the life of the Community, but to the welfare of the 
member states. Transnational forces, although useful, would l»e inadequate in 
his judgment to cope with many problems which called for formalued inter- 
national cooperation : inflation, environmental pollution, unchecked growth, 
relations with the Third World. 


The current spectacle of economic and political disarray in Europe led an 

American speaker to remark that “the clothes have no emperor". Institutions 

often decayed and disappeared without war. If Europe were to lose its inner 

meaning and purpose, it could become just “a rich Balkans tomorrow, then 

a poor one the day after”. This vision should hr made vivid in our various 

countries, he said, and should supply the cement of fear that wr no longer 
derived from the Soviet Union. 

t u7ip m00d of P essimi f m w *s felt most keenly by those who had attributed to 
miffs'- 1 ” 30 / 7 3 P tlCal S ' gniflCanCC ’ and "''«<> "ere still awaiting some 

we ’ had C" " C ° mm ° n Wi "- An ^‘-national participant observed that 
Very little had h SCnSe 5 dlrect,on ,n moving toward European integration. 

European relnnrp wkr* , as larc * to imagine the substance of an 

gency abom ZCa T l ' ad Nor was »»y real wnw of 
that problems were caLllvh^T' ° ov ' rnm< ' , ’> s liked to point to the fact 

was being made to work out comZTsriuS bm no °" iom ‘■ ffort 

people sSmed" ^ "' C ,t,a ' 

science about the present state of affairs. 
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While we could probably expect a pause of at least a year or two, in which 
little progress would be seen, he was personally convinced that European 
union would eventually be achieved, although perhaps not by 1980. 

Another International participant said that it was not enough for the Nine 
simply to stick together; they had to find a common sense of purpose. The 
image evoked by a Belgian speaker was that of a headless body. Europe weighed 
heavily in the world economy, but it would remain relatively impotent politi- 
cally so long as the veto power existed. An International speaker supported 


this view. 

An Italian speaker said that his nation, like the US, had come into being 
because its people had decided, above all, that they wanted to be independent. 
Until Europeans, as a whole, took a similar decision, little further progress 
would be made. Europe might show great economic strength and a degree 
of independence in the formulation of foreign policy. But as long as it was 
dependent on the US for its security, it would always have to yield to the 
superpowers. It was time for Europeans to stop talking about what kind of 
Europe they wanted and to attack the political question of whether they really 


wanted to be able to speak with their own voice. 

Two American participants suggested that the focus in the EC might better 
be shifted from economics to political /security matters, as economic coopera- 
tion was likely to take place on a much broader field than just Europe. A 
Danish speaker warned, though, that the Community s political content and 
the European nuclear striking force were taboo subjects to many voters at 
present. He said that the Danes would not have come into the EC if they had 
foreseen that priority would be given to political aims over economic ones. 

At the same time, the speaker was personally convinced that a European 
“political continent” was needed to match the other political continents 
that had emerged in the post-war era: the US, USSR, China, Africa an sia * 
Perhaps Europeans had lagged behind in this because of a sense of gui t a ou 
their colonial past. But the Third World looked to Europe to assume a g 
role than the regional one indicated by Secretary Kissinger. To be a U , r0 ^. 
today should mean to be concerned with the whole world an urop p 
therein.” . . . 

Another Danish participant sought to dispel th « n^ion J^at 

was particularly opposed to political cooperation. H rmnWaunns 

electorate in any of the Nine would now empower supra-national org 

to take political decisions. But for the Nine to focus their cotipera ion ^ noll _j:(j 

matters was especially difficult, as they were partners in 

members 

A Dutch speaker thought that shifting the European emphasis from econom- 
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ics to politics and v*< urit\ umiM l>-~ putim^ rhr tart before the horse. If the 
stale mate in thr IX, was ini!rr<l at tf ilxitahlr ti> th political orientation, then 
little* would he* (fainr-d by aci riitizattfi^ (hr political ai|irct and de-emphasizing 
the economic Nasi* which, altri all, pro\i<ir<| the common infrastructure of the 
Nine. 1 he* laris summit (oinmimujur »>( had Ix-en too ambitious, but it 
had been right in calling for an nm if rratrr t coordination of economic and 

mone tary policies, whic h was e ssential to prevrsr the achievements of the 

last dozen vears. 

* 

An International speaker, who was Mipportrd hv an Italian, argued thatit 
was artificial to try to separate "m.nonm " from "political” questions in dis- 
cusstng the proper fin us of the |( \\ V were w„nr«„,g a rebirth of the science 
o poittca economy , in whic h rserv dmoiirv about economics was seen 
to be fundamentally a discourse about power, and hrnre political in nature. 

e were moving toward increasing government intervention in economic life 
on a case A case >asjs ad hoc-rrv . I hr imtitutium charged with executing 

not'L C rT t,0,,ar> ' d 7 Ki0,,S rrf l ,,i, rd •* measure of autonomy, which had 

and IMF) 'T^Fr^' ‘‘ | sys,rm ° f mte% •' trrrr,i U P° M »> advance (e.g., GATT 

in delegating ° ,) " ,r,n 01 st .‘ ,,rs ,,,rrr f‘'r r had to make a “quantum jump” 

in delegating authority to an independent enfitv 

0f!hemcXi7„” r,l "i E ° "7 V " i, wa, the fa»li 

Italian according to another 

governments, most of which ind , • . nearly all western 

majorities. Under these conditions "P rra,r with precarious parliamentary 
unrealistic to trust in re^l fi n k's eM " * aid that it would be 

working paper. Government lexers 717,777'" “ *** *** 

domestic political opponents were cons, ,„tlv 1,7'* ' " 7- ** 

Furthermore, although there had he hmg over their shoulders. 

of the European Parliament hv univer^^Tr’' "I pr,, . ,ri P Ieon theelection 
(except where the veto was deemed ", * a,,d n,a,or,t y rule in the EC 

ests), realization of those objectives still 7 7 7^ national inter * 

cipants. A German speaker was wiilincr , CmC ' .° nR wa ' ofF to many parti- 
working paper that majority voting „? T/TTn ’“ h 7 au,hor of the French 
stage, but he said that small steps in thafrT ■ '7 U,f '* "° f im P os sible at this 
Several speakers pointed oTZ 1,1 7'"°" ^ '° ^ takc "- 


— pointed out th*t t r *«*v*ai. 

tally one of people. A German participant m 77"\ movcmcn ' "as fundamen- 
would agree to give mnrp _ P felt that the citizens of member states 


""’“Id ■«* to give ™itc„ s ofmen^s 

ernmeoK would only need for thL^ T'"' a,,t * lor *tv if their gov 

euphemisms and wishful thinkimr U to hypocrisy 

governments and their oppone 

tne lack of progress in Euro 
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pean integration, when they themselves had failed to make it clear to their own 
constituents that Europe was faced with problems which could nut lie so Knhm 
a national basis. 

The European crisis also involved a test of our parliament. u\ democi.u n s, 
he said. The electorate would one day discover that their ivpi* m-hmum , 
could no longer guarantee their economic and social welfare, ami h\ ihm it 
would be too late for the nation states of Europe to go hack n> .o 

usual”. 

A British speaker observed that governments tended to mo\r slowK nul.-o 

they were pushed, and a Belgian participant thouglit dial .«1 

were the “natural engines” to get things moving. Hr had "> 1 ‘ 1 ' " 

political action on a supranational level, as had hern proposed l»v D. . M .. . 1 1 . 

This idea was endorsed by an Italian and an International speakn . 

A continuing campaign would be required to educate and < " llsl l''' 1,1 " 

opinion, particularly among young people. As a British parti, ip.mi 

half the present population of Europe had not yet been bom when the 
Atlantic Treaty was signed. We had to demonstrate to tin y »n 1 " 1 ' 

tries that we cared about problems of the environment, sod., p* » *« " ■ 

regional development. n. 

An Italian speaker characterized the current European c - tm ,s . 

the sum of various national crises, and a substantial pan " " ’ ' 

dealt with the implications for European integration »l < u, , n.t d I 

in France, the UK and Germany. t t i . ,|, M „ 

Several participants laid the blame for the Enropeat. Malemai. .h ; J 

of France. In the words of an Internationa s P^ a ‘ ' ’ ( , nmmm| M.,,kd 
one who has blocked the deepening enne men < , |r( | ,,t 

foreseen by the Treaty of Rome”. A German P a,uu l ulnle p>.>< 
hypocrisy in the attitude of the French, w io P£ cac 1( vdiv 

Capetian nationalism. “It’s like castrating a fellow and dun 

he speaks in a high voice”. 

Another International speaker said that, vmi ^ ^ j t Wtis h.ud tuwl 

ments had recognized the European interests ^ ^ ^ practical work "t dir 

this conviction being translated into decisioi working papm. b' l,l,r< 

EC. In the judgment of the author of the >1*,. 

notion of independence was inconsistent wi i 1 ^ ^ ^ (h( . , < ; 

required the transfer of a measure of soven ig I { \ }rsr ( haig rs * ( )u ‘ *v rA ^ ri 

French participants offered various answ< ’ rh ,, t Ktan.*-. .dnmair 

emphasized the importance of European » m j « > 7 

aims. This had been reaffirmed by Prcsulen vr;irs . Put the Km... h »>•»'» 

might not be achieved within a few months, or 

° 1 \ 


w hilc successive I ren, b g'*%nn 


no intention of leaving their chair unoccupied. Indeed, they had often taken 
more concrete action than their partners in the building of Europe. 

They were likely to attach great importance, however, to two conditions, 
whoever might be at the head of their government: 

1. that the foundation stone of the EC — the Treaty of Rome - not be called 
into question. Solutions could be found for the particular problems of each 
member country without reopening debate on the Treaty; 

2. that an excess of new international organizations not be created, as much 
better use could be made of the existing ones: the EC, NATO, GATT, OECD. 

In the speaker’s view, the notion of independence was not incompatible 
with that of alliance, or of the delegation of certain powers. 

If one was prepared to be patient and to work gradually and pragmatically, 


there was cause for optimism about European integration. And it should not 
be forgotten that, if France had produced Capetians, she had also been gov- 
erned by Carolingians. 

Another French participant cautioned against taking the expression “nation- 
al independence too seriously. In France, as elsewhere, there was a vast 
potential reservoir of public opinion in favor of the application and extension 
of the provisions of the Treaty of Rome. It could easily be channelled in support 

of such proposals as monetary integration and the election of the European 
Parliament by universal suffrage. 

An American participant wondered whether the Schuman/Monnet interlude 

a tTuI be< o n an aberration growing out of the particular postwar situation, 
o f rf it had reflected a more durable vein of French thinking. The author of 

Ited ”T WOrk ‘” g Paper replied that th ' Schumau/Monnet policy had emit. 

2 ctl™,2Z Cm Z' ‘T1 EUr0P ' an federa,io " throu ? h a 

%££%£•£££ “d, r 1 Comi rr-. ™ s ^ 

and militarv inteo-r-ai' , . 4 a PP ear ed that it was leading to political 

Siropean Sefemf rT"’ P ° int the FrMch wa " t ' d *° slow down. The 

.ha. i, e 'z Zee,and: nam ' ly ' 

soldiers. ® ° bags of coal than two platoons of 


The consensus seemed to be that wto 
there was likely be a French ^ ™s»on the pres, dential election, 

identity. The author of the German i • P but a Europe with its own 

relance should consist of more than ' * ^ mg pa P er war ned, however, that the 

tia. policy changes, ^ *° b ' Subst “- 

The author of the French wnrV Set ? f bllateral relationships. 

French, were less attached than othtr cIaimed that the British, like the 

other Europeans to the ideal of supranation- 
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ality (although a German participant argued that recent public opinion polls 
indicated that the French were not in fact all that opposed to supranational 
solutions). In any case, it was to those two peoples - both “oppressed by their 
past”, as an Italian speaker put it - that one had to look for a new impetus in 
the EC. The attitude of the UK toward Europe in the light of the recent 
change in government was thus a subject of capital importance. 

One British participant expressed serious doubts about the outlook for the 
EC in the best of circumstances. From the beginning, it had been a curious 
amalgam of a common agricultural policy and a free Adam Smith-type 
market in industrial goods. Although a Common Market now existed theoreti- 
cally, and tariff reductions had been carried out, the price of industrial goods 
still varied tremendously from country to country. History had shown that 
“democratic governments would not be allowed by their electorates to renounce 
their right and ability to protect their own people, or groups of their people, 

against the operation of blind market forces. 

Moreover, he said, it was generally agreed by member governments that 

the idea of creating monetary and economic union by 1980 was totally impos- 
sible of achievement, and most governments thought it was not 
either. A major problem was that a number of measures to whic gover 
had committed themselves in Brussels were justifiable only as steps owar 

complete economic union. If 

it was foolish to pursue vain measures - such as the harmomza 10 ^ 

that were extremely damaging to the ability of governmen s 
economics or ,o win public support. “The idea that a S,c,l, , 
ever be persuaded to pay the same rates of income-tax 
Dutch manufacturer has only to be stated to be rejecte . orhieve greater 

The Common Market could only get out of its impass k ere all member 
unity by concentrating on seeking cooperation m a ^ energy and 

countries genuinely recognized a visible common m ere^ > ^ wQuld Qnly ma ke 
defense. And in both those fields, cooperation msi . on wit j 1 t he US and 

sense if it were an integral part of a program of cooperauoi ^ 

Canada (and in the case of energy, wit Jap . gible vis ion of a type 

be well advised to renounce the pursui hearts believes can be 

of economic union which nobody in his ea 

achieved until the end of the century. lively negative reaction from 

This line of reasoning provoked a strong an paper seemed to echo 

many participants. The author of the erman ^ was a i re ady as good as 
the feelings of several others when he sa * abandon its goals as unrea is- 

out of the EC if she really believed that it shou f it responsibility for the 

tic. This was tantamount to Britain’s opting out 

political stability of Europe. 2 5 


In reply, the same British speaker conceded that on balance it would 
probably be more sensible for Britain to stay in the EC than to get out, but 
only if her net external financial burden could be reduced to a level acceptable 
to British voters. It did not much matter how this was achieved: by offsetting 
the cost of the CAP, by creating a regional policy which would bring the UK 
countervailing benefits, by reducing defense expenditures, or by sharing the 
EC budget in a different way. 

The British needed to effect a redistribution of their nation’s wealth and 
income and to achieve an export-led growth. The status quo from which they 
had to start was worrisome. Britain’s GNP was well under half that of West 


Germany s, but it was spending on defense 50 per cent more than Germany, 
measured as a proportion of GNP. In addition, Britain’s contribution to the 
EC budget was about £100 million net, which was likely to rise to £ 500 million 
by 1980 as a result of the existing terms of entry. This was on top of a deficit in 
trade with the Common Market of over £ 1,000 million (accounting for two- 
thirds of last year’s balance of payments deficit). 

Unless this external financial burden could be reduced or eliminated, 

continued membership in the EC would be rejected by Britain, which was 

g ng tire of its reputation as the sick man of Europe” and was determined 
to improve its performance. 


out of th^Fr^ 8 ^ t ^ iat t * le reckoning of the cost of getting 

BrLfn It m u ^ im P ortant element in the final equation for 
tarn. It would weigh more heavily than the supposed advantages of staying 


wifh\c^Xm r T iCipant intCrvened to obser vc that, if the UK’s problei 
accomodation that rn vT eSSe " tially one of short- or medium-term financit 
th^n a fundamental philos^ca^ ^ lc “ W ° rriSOm 

in t0 Mn CaIIa S ha ^ recent controversial speeci 

the truth, and that there would'h 1 ^!^ 111 ’ Said that llC bad only been s P eaJcin i 

subdued. A compatriot thoughtTha^Mr^Cal^T ^ T rhet ° ric been m ° r 
service in pointing out that M ^ ala ? han had performed a usefu 

thinking about the EC was called ^ PCr ° r as no cI othes.” Some sort of re 

Two other Britons remarks 

for home consumption and should . C , s P ee ^ b had been essentially designei 
ened politicians. Its substance had in facTbe S ° Seriously by hard 

Mr. Callaghan’s speech in the House of r ^ ^ Y moderate > in line witl 
pressed the hope then that the Treatv r»f ° mmons on March 15. He had ex 

ty of Rome, and perhaps even the treaP 
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of accession, would not have to be renegotiated, and had spoken of the need 
to “steer round the rocks”. 

Disagreement with the foregoing analyses was expressed by still another 
British participant, who was inclined to take Mr. Callaghan’s Luxembourg 
speech at face value. Abroad, he had said exactly what he thought, whereas in 
the Commons he had been restrained by the presence of pro-EC colleagues 
looking over his shoulder. The main trouble with the Luxembourg speech, 
though, was that it narrowed the room for maneuver. 

An American intervention also alluded to this risk that the rhetoric of Luxem- 
bourg would survive, acquiring a momentum of its own and leading Britons 
to think that withdrawal from the EC might not be a bad thing. A German 
speaker said that, if the danger of verbalism in France was of the government 
not living up to its words, the danger in the UK was just the opposite: that 

the government would prove true to its word. 

More important than the wording of Mr. Callaghan’s speeches, in the 
judgment of an International participant, was the actual strategy of the Labour 
Government. What did they want to do with respect to the EC, the US and 
the rest of the world? What position did they mean to take with the voters in 
the next election? The speaker said that he had fought elections m h.s own 
time on the assumption that it was the task of candidates or pu ic 
to try to convince the electorate of the merits of a certain program. 

exactly was Labour’s program? Government’s strategy was 

A Dutch participant said that it the haDou • • the 

indeed to seek renegotiation of the Rome Treaty as a means of 

EC, and not as a prelude to getting out, they cou ge^er^sy ^ willing 

standing and support by saying so frankly. exigencies of her difficult 

to accomodate Britain and to adapt themse v ^ But itwould be difficult 

circumstances, if they felt the perspective w . , i 

to have to negotiate in an atmosphere .of threatene wi^ ^ would be equally 
The author of the German working pa d k Mr Callaghan’s 
unfortunate if Britain remained in the the political nature of the 

statement that the British were unwilling to accep t icipant discount- 
Community went to the heart of this problem. (A British p 

ed such a risk.) underestimated the effect 

According to an American speaker, many stopped the momentum 

of de Gaulle’s veto of UK membership m T 9 3- been restored by 

of Europe, and had caused a loss of totality whieh 

Britain’s subsequent entry. re iection in his country, 

A British participant spoke of the strong sti ll not sure that 

and the resultant vacuum in public opinion. Many 
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Britain was wanted in the EC, or that her interests lay there. There was an 
absence of European spirit in the UK at the moment, or little enthusiasm for 
sharing in a supranational authority. 

Moreover, the internal political situation since 1970 had contributed to a 
polarization on the subject. Labour’s loss of office, followed by a period of 
Conservative government - with uncertainties about how firm it would be 
and how long it would last - had pushed the Labour party into a ratherex- 

tremp nnsitirm innr flip nrpcpn t ci f n 'i ( wmi 


as inflation and the rise in food prices, had to he kept in mind in judging the 
“parochial insularity” referred to by the German author. The best course 
now was to sit tight, cool it, and be a little more patient with the harshness 
of the British government’s present approach”. Theirs was not the language 

of diplomacy, but politicians who resorted to that language were often removed 
from reality and were “on the way out”. 

other Briton was apprehensive that the present mood of discontent might 

e exploited by the leaders of both major parties, leading to a wave of anti- 
Common Market sentiment. 

ca^^ th rrfet‘ H al jUnCt T e “ *' m °f W- *» "«• British government ,0 
“abdication of political leadershin’^^ " K ' ml ' r '-’hip would br a reprehensible 

working paper .I, „ou,dt ^ ™ '!» 

according to another German Th„ V • , 0,1 ■' chopping '’lock , 

on the merits and nnt K i c , ccision of such vital issues should lie taken 

the con^t of ^^0011^ !° *”«**>&: The introduction of plebiscites into 

precedent”, he sakh ? 7 rcpresentatlvc democracies would set a “baneful 

wa! e norLThorizTd, a ^d thS^ ^ ^ rCnc S otiation of the Treaty of Rome 
legality of other international iimLTion™^ ** Com P romiscd respect for the 
with the East. An International participant fo*'*™**’ S , UCh “ th ° trCat ' CS 
was expressing disdain toward solemnlv neo- .• dlsturh,n R that England 

the same way that Germany had in the^hirties^ 1 ^ lnternational obligations in 

made it imperative^' Review th^co^d-? 34 ^ faCtS ° f domestic political life 

rt was “theological” to worry about whetheVfhi^ mCmbershi P’ and ° ne Said 
missible renegotiation”. tais P roccss constituted an imper- 

The analysis of another Rritr^ i ^ i • 

though the UK was faced with comnl m l ° £ uke an optimistic outlook. Al- 
simple : it shared many common™intereL P w H IemS ’ ** P ° Siti ° n Was re,ativel > 

ts Wlt h its partners in the European 
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Community and in the Atlantic alliance, and, as the Duke of Wellington had 

said, “interests never lie”. 

In supporting Britain’s entry into the EC in 1967, Mr. Callaghan had said 
that he could see no problem more easily solved outside the Community than 
in. However, one would still have to expect to hear the language of the hus- 
tings. The important thing about a speech like Mr. Callaghan’s recent one 
in Luxembourg was not its rough tone but its content, which was really not so 
frightening. It expressed a concern for expanding trade, for reforming the 
common agricultural policy, and for finding a fairer way of financing the EC 
budget. (We had always recognized that the size and shape of that budget 
would change over the years, and that room would have to be made for region- 
al policies.) A Tory Government would have pursued the same aims within 

the Community. 

The speaker felt that the wisest course now was to talk about importan 
questions - such as what we wanted to do with the European Community - 
and to let the civil servants handle the detailed problems. Care s ou e ^ ® 
to keep the list of issues as short as possible and to avoid a pohtica co - 
tation. It should also be remembered that Euiope was not jus -r ( 

largemcnt of the Community should have been followed by a ' 

effort to bring in associate members. Better use ought to be made of OECU 
and the Council of Europe, and consideration should be given 
a political secretariat for Europe. f t t pv and/or 

What future was there for the EC if, after ^cial 

France were to be limited or ended? Some t noug 1 ahead with at 

magic in the number 9, and that if necessary would be difficult, 

least one “empty chair”, and maybe even two, a limited number 

It would not be easy, however, for Britain to cooperate on just hm 

of subjects. n one m aior member state 

Others were convinced that the withdrawn o ai ^ t j ie £ C. An Inter- 
would make it pointless, if not impossible, to co ^ return to a Europe of 

national participant thought that it was unrea o at w ith the UK no 

the Six, or the Seven or the Eight. A German survive the inevitable 

longer present to act as a buffer, the E cou - ^ two latter speakers 

Franco-German confrontation. The misgivings government had devised 

were intensified by their feeling that the presen uK tQ w ithdraw from the 

a strategy which seemed likely in the end to ea 

EC. „ _ line for the Germans, who 

The consequences would be profoun y u contribution to the paci 

had accepted the partition Of their country as t&r working paper observe 

cation of the Continent. The author o 


that no other political unit in Europe was so thoroughly shaped by the inter- 
national system, including the “European idea”, as was the Federal Republic. 
A particular constellation of forces had determined its constitutional and inter- 
nal structure, the nature of its political parties, and the consciousness of its 
class of political leaders. 

The breakdown of the EC - which for the Germans had become a substitute 
fatherland - might set Germany dangerously adrift, “without home or harbor, 
goal or national purpose”, in the words of another German participant. It 
was difficult to discuss this issue openly, though, without seeming to suggest an 
incipient madness in German political life. 

The monetary crisis and the “empty chairs” had already forced on Germany 
the unwelcome de facto leadership of a sort of “North European co-prosperity 
sphere , according to an International participant. Paradoxically, it was 
largely the current French and British policies which had obliged Germany 
to take up unwillingly this role it had aspired to a generation ago. The prospect 

of continued empty chairs” would only add to the disappointment of Ger- 
many’s hopes. 

An Italian speaker said that Germany, with its strong economy and mone- 
tary reserves, would necessarily be an important factor in determining the 
momentum of European integration. Other participants agreed that Germany 

was e s eeper in the situation, and that it would be useful to have a clearer 
idea of the intentions of German leaders. 

of an'lmir '"T" Md ’ had come to ™ end of a chapter, in the opinion 
e[ZZ 2 T . Pa , r “ C ‘ PaM - 11 was end of the book, because » 

making- regular nm • royal way to unity. The expectation of 

had to yield to a flexfblT ^ , C ° mp ex matters according to a simple calendar 
ments. ’ undo S matlc attitude, content with piecemeal achieve- 

groupings T d u an improved institutional focus, and 

The institutions we would to ^ ^ Sh ° uld be stud ying possible forms, 
had today, but not ne^essardy W might be the same as the ones we 

the author of the American working ^ ° Ptl ° nS for Euro P e suggested by 
should take a step forward everv timf < ;° unseIed a fourth way. Europe 
could not. It should seek nragm^t* 1/ ^° U anc * not nervous when it 
European establishment, and shonlH^ ^ J 6 ev °i ut i on of a sort of common 
there would be many in this lonsj nrocc^ CSpair after evei T setback, of which 

A Belgian speaker said that Europeans b»H * 

d to re-create a framework in 
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which they could talk to one another again, to see if they still agreed on the 
final aims of the Community, and to set limits within which civil servants 
could work. The essence of the Luxembourg compromise was that philosophi- 
cal differences among the member states need not be an obstacle to their 
cooperating on common problems, such as energy policy. But unfortunately, 
organizational deficiencies had the effect of inflating crises within the Com- 
munity out of proportion. 

As had been pointed out by an International participant and by the author 
of the American working paper, the major differences today were not trans- 
atlantic but intra-European. The US would be watching European develop- 
ments, not with hostility, but in a mood of disenchantment and withdrawal, 
according to an American speaker. Europeans who had worried about Ameri- 
can hegemony and dominance should be more concerned with the opposite. 
Two other Americans observed that the “special relationship” with Britain 
was a thing of the past, and that a reiteration of that fact should serve to 

strengthen Britain’s ties with the EC.) 

An Italian participant addressed this problem from a European perspective. 
The European movement had been started in order to estab is some 
balance with the US, but one could say that Western Europe t°day was essen- 
tially no stronger than it had been 30 years ago. It was sti comp Y 
dent on America for its defense, and the recent crisis in ■ d and otherraw 

materials underlined its lack of economic independence. g 

crossed the river, but nothing has really changed, ie sai . there was 

He agreed with the author of the American working W" „"' omic 

no cause for undue concern about the broad ramewor^ ^ ^ fearful of tw0 
and monetary questions were being dealt wit , 

eventualities if Europe remained divided . fi.Hpm.ted Europe, and 

,. that the US would finally cease to hope for a federated P 

would turn to some sort of imperialistic policy, an merican tensions in 

2. that this change in US policy would genera extend their 

Western Europe which would encourage “those who still hope 

influence over Europe as a whole. u^nme an interlocuteur valable , 

The speaker predicted that, if Europe dtd not become ^ ^ „ 

“someone else will deal with the Euiopeans, << open situation” in Europe 

A Danish speaker suggested that t ^, f Ur^tUcneration of “Europeans” had 

could lead in more than one direction. i he 11 . g generation would be. 

been Atlanticists, but it was not clear t a ^ cons idered European 

Conversely, an Italian wondered whether Amer^a ^ coming tQ prefer 
integration as conducive to a peaceful woi let, 
bilateral relationships? 

rt T 


Of) 1 1 1 4 1 1 j)o oi t ^ ^ rce k • ^ signs 

tint Americans realized that successful European integration was still very 
much in the interests of the US. A French speaker added his conviction that the 
construction of Europe required America’s active and continued support, 
not just its benevolent interest. The alternative to an independent European 
Community strongly linked to the US was a “Finlandized” Europe within 
the Soviet orbit, helpless and incapable of acting or reacting. 

While not disagreeing with the foregoing reasoning, an American participant 
was pessimistic about the prospects for European integration. He thought that 
the scarcest commodity in international relations was the kind of constructive 
imagination that inspired collective efforts. And the most fruitful source of 
such efforts was the clear perceptions of short-term dangers, especially of a 

military nature. 

The Europeans did not seem to perceive any immediate threats that could 

be countered with current institutional arrangements, and were thus not 

motivated to try to perfect those arrangements. One could evoke the dangers of 

international political impotence and of economic and monetary disoider, but 

it was unlikely that present European leadership could succeed in transforming 

these problems into rallying points for European unity. , 

That left the military threat from the “boa constrictor of the East , as 

American participant referred to the Soviet Union. But the presence 

* . • ~ that daugcr 

troops on the continent made it difficult for Europeans to perceive ui . 

Furthermore, progress in integration was not seen by most Europeans as ^ om 

a critical prerequisite for the continued presence of American troops, 

they regarded as sufficient insurance against the military threat. st „\Yest 

This analysis led the meeting to a discussion of the process of a 


detente. 


* 




II. The character of East-West detente ; assessment of Soviet intentions ; P r0S - 
European foreign policy . 

One problem in analyzing the character of detente was the use ° t a 
itself, in the judgment of an American participant. It mig ht SUg Lhly 
condition, whereas we were in fact concerned with a process, * n V e d ’ 
dynamic set of relationships. Elements of cooperation w bC 
dements or hostility, rivalry and competition. 

I ^ t tmf Ti ! _ *n i « 


ie . ovict nion, still relatively young as a nation on 


inter 


nati' 
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scene, was just emerging as an imperial power, and as her contacts spread 
beyond her own continent, friction was hound to be generated. At the same 
time, a maturing process was at work in Russia, bringing a realization of limits 
beyond which the USSR could not push. The need for technological and 
commercial exchanges, combined with pressures from China and Hast Europe, 
favored a period of calm. 

While Europe and America would not always view the detente process 
from the same vantage point - because of differences in geographical position, 
military strength and international commitments - their interests were not 
incompatible, and the essential process ought to be viewed as indivisible. 

Although the two superpowers did have certain things to talk to each other 
about, it was not true that a special US-USSR relationship was developing 
which threatened to override the Atlantic alliance, with the US paternalistic- 
ally seeking to define Europe’s interests vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. ( 1 wo 
French participants had expressed their concern about this.) 1 he speaker 
also denied the charge that detente was too much a creature of Py so "‘' 'f 
US diplomacy. Although top level contacts had received the most pubhcUy, 
the process was in fact proliferating into many levels and depa -runouts > o 
government, on both sides. The American government was colons y fo 
Ling this development, feeling that it would create vested 
success of the process, and would inhibit its more negative and dangerous 

aspects. ^ . ri tViin the Soviet Union, the US 

As for the liberalization of conditions condition of progress in 

view was that it should be an implicit, but not explic , 

detente. . . distict ion between the US- 

A Norwegian intervention emphasized the awi lattcr area, the 

Soviet detente and the East-West detente in ur °^, rg 0 p influence in East 
Russians had achieved a legitimization o t ei ^ pursue the ideological 
Europe, while maintaining domestically t c their military forces, 

conflict. At the same time, they continue to m eralizct j detente, 

which confirmed the speaker’s skepticism a ou ncw phase of the cold 

To a Turkish participant, 6 detente ^ was ess remarkably effective 

war, in which the Soviets were turning to n _ r e ated slogan that the 

psychological methods. An example was t their fear of an attack from 

Russians’ defense expenditures weie j ustl e ur own defenses would be 

the West. If such propaganda went unchal eng , ^ alrca dy weakened 

endangered by public pressures for disarmani 5 s j lou jd be made to realize 
governments would find hard to resist, nr mere ly a stage in the strugg e 

that detente was not a positive achievemen , 
for true peace. 
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This assessment of detente as a continuation of the cold war in another forr. 
was shared by a Danish speaker. Western Europe was being subjected to a 
massive Soviet offensive in the fields of culture, information, politics, trace 
unionism - everything short of military confrontation. This offensive wa* 
probably most intense in the trade union field, where strenuous efforts were 
being made by the Russians to dr-ernphasizr the fx>litical content of the inter* 
national union mov ement. 


We were returning to the situation of 1948, with the important difference 
that this time vve were naively unaware of the threat. Those who were con- 
cerned were reluctant to speak out and !>c labelled “cold warriors”. The speaker 
was not opposed to more contacts with the hast, so long as Western public 

opinion would not be led blindly to believe that this was the way to sweater 
safety and security. 

The author of the German working paper thought that the evolution drsc- 
nbed by the Danish speaker could be interpreted quite differently. None of 
the Western architects of detente policy had ever thought that it would not 
result in more contacts and communications, more meetings of organizations, 
and increased movement across borders. That was indeed the whole point of 
etente. But it was a two-way street, in which each system challenged the 

^ A^ r> ^ WC wou ^ m * s t a k en to look only at the negative implications. 
Another German speaker argued that the preceding Danish intervention 
s in act a emonstration of the existence of detente. One no longer worried 
a out a blockade of Berlin or a closing of access routes, but about the stupidity 
of trade union leaders ! This marked a notable improvement. 

an0t ^ r com P atr i°t thought that it was unrealistic to expect that 
A m 6 W ° U J d re ™ ve . the causes of tension between Russia and the West. 
MoTow objective was simply to lessen those tensions. The treaty of 

toTwZdT'” 8 "" f fOTCe - had bc ' n 3 !t 'P toon. But 

in absolme ^ sup ' rfic ' al than » long a, the Russians thought 

f terms, as opposed to the Western nodon of a modus vivendi. 

of^r— 1 P Z U i Pdnt , n POinted OUt that ° ne ’ S assessmen t of the process 

UCnCed v 7 ^ SUbjCCtive Views »nd individual 

,hTm SS, Were “"T ° bjecdv ' &CB ,h3t could no, be ignored : 

polM ST ,?,Tr °,rr J 't* unrek "> i "g s o™, opposition to US 

cooperation- and ,h ' Where ' des P iK professions of peaceful 

peration, and the unwavering commitment of the powerful * ♦ 

party leaders to revolutionary action. Russian methor£T a u Cornmunist 

subtle, and their propaganda had made substantial inroads inVeste^Tint 

.ual, academic and religious cMes. In view of , he realidL nId“X£ v T 
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however, we had to be on guard against pressures that would lower our de- 
lc rises ■ 

\n American speaker referred lo the dangerous te ndency in Europe and the 
US to take detente for granted. Soviet observers oi the current American scene, 
lor instance, might find a number of reasons to lie skeptical themselves about 
detente. Legislation for liberalized Soviet trade and credits was in deep trouble. 

In the Middle East, the Soviet Union’s place was being eroded by active US 
diplomacy. The new American entente with China gave cause for concern. 

And the US was building up its own military strength. 

.An International speaker, who was supported by German and Norwegian 

participants, made the point that a 

relationships could be altered much more easily and quickly than its defense 
capabilities. Therefore, we had to negotiate detente from a position of i streng , 
and it was essential that the military balance of power be maintained. Deten 
without defense was a delusion. I lie Soviet U nion ha manage so 
combine these two aspects more successfully than ta tie es i, 

Harmel Report had concluded that adequate defense ariangemen 

hand in hand with detente. f , ip^Hmate 

As the International speaker pointed out detente wa * eservat i 0 n of 

Objectives of NATO, along with defense, deterrence, and^ p^^ & ^ 

solidarity within the alliance. The phenomenon exchanges to 

— scientific, * 

negotiations such as SALT, MBFR and C. • of g tcnsion , but a reduc- 

would bring about, not only a reduction oft ejeewg be car eful, 

tion as well of the causes of tension in \ ar> g g for a mere alteration 

though, not to alter the substance on our side in exc ian L 

of appearances on the other side. problem posed by the 

An American participant addressed himse tban capabilities. The 

fact that intentions could be changed more re<x . onso fthe Soviets, and to 
policy of the West had to be to try to shape the inrea^ contemplated 
affect the calculations that they would have to enter into V 

a change in their policies. , „ rnce dures, it would not be 

Because of their own internal constraints an *. m one day to the next. 

all that easy anyway for the Soviets to change co ,. ments an d deterrents 

They would be additionally hindered by any P 

which we could skillfully contrive to put in te that the USSR a a 

The speaker wen. on to say .ha. i. was unfo«un«e ^ d had 

times - in the Middle East, for instance P this was a process whic 
behaved in a way inconsistent with deten e. nQt be viewed in just on 
bound to have its ups and downs, an it s ^ 

mension. 



The US saw clearly the varied nature of the detente process and the dangtn 
inherent in it, and was prepared to respond as the occasion required. When the 
Americans had perceived in October 1973 a potential Russian violation of the 
ground rules of detente, they had reckoned that they had only five hours in 
which to take resolute action, which precluded consultation with their allies. 
However, eight days before that occasion, the US had made two deliberate 
efforts to raise within NATO the question of Soviet conduct in the Middle 
East and what the West might be able to do about it. The response then by 
America’s allies had “not been overwhelming”, and it did not lie well with 
them to claim that the issues raised by the US military alert were new to them, 
or were violative of the spirit of Atlantic unity. 

An Austrian participant saw a continuing danger of military confrontation 
with the Soviet Union in the Middle East, especially if the relative stability 
of that region were to be upset by changes in local leadership. This risk made 
it more imperative than ever that vve seek to normalize East-West relations 
- but not in a way that would undermine Western political unity. 

A Danish participant referred to the recent speculation in Vienna about the 


Soviet Union’s plans to make a military testing ground of Yugoslavia after 


the passing of Tito. At any rate, the Yom Kippur war had shown that con ven- 
tional wars could be unleashed, fought and stopped without deteriorating into 
nuclear conflict, depending on the good offices of the US and the USSR. 

An Italian speaker thought that the Russians might feel freer to undertake 
military adventures if China were to assume a more passive stance while con- 
centrating on its internal development. 

According to two German participants, the most serious threat was no 
longer military aggression, but the transfer of military power into political 
influence. There was some dispute about whether “Finlandization” was the 


appropriate word. A French speaker alluded to Russian intimidation of Finnu 
publishers, while a Swede argued that Finland's experience was actual 
proof of its remarkable independence. In any case, what was meant was tl 
use of externa 1 interference to restrict domestic choices in other countries. 

. ■ , * uthor ° f thC German irking paper said it was essential that th 

reat be made clear to Western public opinion, especially the youth, if v 

™ * maintai * adequate defense budgets. The public would no long! 

now seemed faWy S uuHkely” ,h ' “‘“"’P" 0 " ° f 1 *“">*“ ™*«n- 
The need for our governments to maintain their credibility amone tl 

by ^ ? nadia " Thty-uldS, 1 

poses be devoted to what ** PU ' 

y ered more worthy aims, such as soci< 


i 
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justice and the protection of the environment. It seemed logical that detente 
should result in a certain reduction ot military capability. Since it was not 
prudent to undertake this unilaterally, could one not hope to find among the 
Russian youth an echo of the anti-militarist feeling being expressed by our 
own young people, and somehow to transform this sentiment into pressure on 

the Soviet regime? 

One German participant feared that the process ol detente might enable the 
Soviet Union to impose on the West certain forms of so-called good conduct 
in their internal affairs, which would pose a particularly serious problem for a 
country like Germany, on the border between East and West. The speaker said 
that the result of the “Third Basket” talks in Geneva concerning the free 
movement of persons had been disappointing for the West. The Russians 
should not be allowed to pretend that a satisfactory understanding on 

subject had been achieved. 

A representative of Greece, another border nation exposed to direct pressure 

from the East, felt that the great majority of his people, despite t eir ars 

experiences since 1967, still understood the significance of the overa p 

relationships and would stand in support of the Western a lance. - n 

false and dangerous to believe that the suspension of democra ic p _ ^ on Q f 

Greece or elsewhere, was necessary for mihtary ^cunty. ^ society; 

human freedom and dignity was essential to t of concern to 

and a departure from basic democratic ^ thus as impor- 

all. The obligations under Article II of the . , sunnort from a 

tan, as the military provisions. This Uresis renewed strong support 

Norwegian intervention. an American speaker warned 

With respect to the economic aspects of d 5 f 0 f valuable technology 

that the West might be taken advantage o tin ® d whether this was a safe 

to the Russians against long-term credits. T agreed that this would be 

and productive way to proceed. Another America w ith the Soviet 

foolish if it were the only aspect of our econom should conduct our 

Union, but that was not the case. He e : teve ^ ^ incen tive to behave 

economic policies with a view to giving e • w hich those economic 

in a way that would maintain a political climate m 

policies made sense. This came back to * e , one G f the recent large 

A German participant referred to t Lot for cash, not credit. If necessary, 

Russian orders for capital equipmen a technology. 

the Soviet Union was prepared to pay in go dealing with the Russians, 

A Swiss speaker counselled firmness m less _ developed countries, and w o 
who usually asked for terms reserve Intellectual property rig 

had not yet demonstrated a proper regar 

; Q* 7 


the same time, he thought we should seek avenues of cooperation with tiu- 
Soviet Union on grounds other than the military and political: n-., ecology 
public health, population control and urban problems. 

An American participant suggested, however, that we should guard against 
the Russians’ subverting such cooperative efforts to their own ends. Ihrv 
might propose, for instance, that the risks of environmental pollution would 
be reduced if supertankers were supplanted by pipeline systems - under the 
Japanese Sea, say, or across East Europe. This would threaten the principle <>t 
freedom of the seas which we had always taken for granted. While the risk <-!' 
open war was probably receding, we might have to contend with a reduction 
of choices, a slow squeezing down of many freedoms to which we had lx-rn 
accustomed. 

Detente was not unrelated to the process of European integration. To at; 
Italian and an International participant, it seemed that the Russians would 
try to use the ESC and MBFR to impede European unity, and that the Western 
European countries had to take care not to make concessions which wo uld 
tie their hands politically. 

On the other hand, a Belgian speaker observed that the forecast that thr 
enlargement of the EC would provoke increased Soviet hostility had apparently 
proved wrong. Moreover, the Russians had raised no objection at the Geneva 
conference when the nations of the EC had spoken with one voice. In the field 
of political cooperation, the Soviet I'nion had grown used to the practice of 
waiting for the outcome of the deliberations of the Community's political 
committee. This official change was a function of the emergence of a unified 
European position. Conversely, any retreat on the road to European unitv 
held obvious dangers, as had been suggested by those who had spoken of 
“Finlandization”. 


The notion of a European foreign policy was supported in principle, and an 
Italian participant pointed to the near-perfect unity that had l>een achieved in 
the conferences of Helsinki and Geneva. While a French speaker thought that 
the room for maneuver in developing such a common policy was fairly small, 
a German urged that the search be continued, without anv illusions about 
n mg perfection. Perhaps the most promising ground for cooperation would 
be in regional agreements, such as for the Middle East, where each country 
would agree to look after one particular aspect of a joint undertaking. 

w w u 1 S a a L Bntlsh P a «icipant wondered, incidentally, whether it 
would be desirable to bring the USSR into a peace-keeping role in the Middle 



An International speaker observed that it was awkward for the EC to try to 
earn- on a diplomatic dialogue with outsiders because of the difficulty of sub- 
sequently modifying a previously agreed position. 

Another International participant wondered whether it was realistic to 
expect detente to advance much so long as the EC remained in uncooperative 
disarray. 

d 
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III. The essence of present J\ATO strategy ; prospects for a European defense capa - 
bility. A detailed resume of the NATO strategy was offered by an International 
participant. He began by noting that the NATO “forward style of defense 
was marked by a flexibility of response, capable of being adapted to the partic- 
ular threat in question. As a purely defensive alliance, though, NATO always 

had to accord the initiative to the other side. 

There were three principal military elements: conventional forces, a tactical 
nuclear force, and a strategic nuclear capability. The move towards parity, 
which was most important in the latter field, was one of the main causes behind 
the strategy of flexible response, which put more emphasis on conventiona 
elements. NATO had an intermediate, “stalwart” conventional capa uy 
- less than a full capability, able to respond to any kind of attac , ut 

than a mere “trip wire” capability. . i 

Our balance with the East was dynamic, not static, the spea ■ er ’ 

us to hold them in some sort of credible check NATO’s strategy was based 

on the belief that the Russians did not have a master p an, 

nation to exploit their force wherever they cou chance of the 

effect. As long as NATO stayed militarily strong, there was 

kind of massive Russian attack for which we were 5 involved an increased 

The current re-thinking of nuclear strate .^ m ets which we re essentially 
emphasis on the capability of acting agai S . now being sub- 

military. That capability had existed all along, but 

st an daily refined. f East hostilities had revealed 

According to the speaker, the recent M . , p military forces, 

no innovations in doctrine, planning or t e compo est i ma tes that had 
They had. however, produced valuable “““wX and an,i-«a„k 
been theoretically derived in such fields as and of v i go rous, quick- 

means. The war had also shown the value o 
acting military leadership. 
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In the MBFR negotiations, he said, the West was seeking an unbalanced 
reduction in order to achieve balance, while the Soviets favored b al anced 
reductions to perpetuate imbalance. 

A Belgian and an Italian participant expressed regret that France, which had 
championed the principle of military independence, was not participating in the 
MBFR discussions. The author of the french working paper agreed that it was 
senseless for the French not to take part in the Vienna talks. Another French 
speaker predicted that his country would in fact participate as soon as those 
negotiations could be placed in a suitable political framework. For the present, 
though, the discussions were “asymmetric” and were not sure to lead to any 
positive conclusion. This speaker went on to claim that France was cooperating 
actively with its NATO allies in many fields, including the military. 

The prospects for a greater integration of European defense efforts were 
iscussed from various angles. An International speaker thought that the 
useful work of the Euro-group might well lead eventually to a real European 
defense capability. The development of such a European force could give 
an impetus to the safe and deliberate reduction of I S troop levels in Europe. 

Of dorr WOU i r , emam ’ thOUgh ’ for a CCntral Amcrican rolr in the formulation 
of doctrine and planning within the NATO context 

double 111 ? partid P L ant ’ k was difficult to foresee an end to Europe’s 

“ed r c tr enCe ° n thC US: f ° r thC m,Clear Umbrd,a » "CM - fori 

£ 2 T^“ C hT P k C nt nCedCd t0 COP ° Whh am, '- tank *" d S round - t °- 

inability to insure it^ol°defense To^ T ^ 

cooperation in this and other fields was dl to ° f "I""** 0 "*' 
societies and the lack of strong governments” d ' S ' ntCgrat,0n W,h,n our own 

defenstTthan any ^ wcdcn "tore per capita on 

larger than the nation state could ma i ° n l ° arguc . that no S^oupjng 

quate to support the necessary defense expenditu^l ° f | SOC,al rnora,c ” ade * 

,o ° r~ v,ew ' bo,h NAT0 

len, was thfnt TT" ^ I""*"* *' ^ 

such an objective evaluation was^^^U^l 3 ^ 1151 ' ^ be s P eaker said that 
been frozen by the vested interests of the rnTt" NAT °’. whose strategy had 
countries. Assessments of the Soviet th 1 * ^ esta bl* s h m ents in member 
semi-public NATO Council meetL ^f always much P»ver in .he 
cussions. The institution of NATO hart k “ £ ,va " cabinet dis- 

tton of a threat which had fa f r' i2ed ” arou " d » percep. 

UP - In ^ “« manner, the vested had « 

nterests of the Sovtet military establish- 
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ment in Eastern Europe presented a major obstacle to a Soviet re-evaluation 
lithe threat to them. A comprehensive NATO defense review was long overdue, 

" To ^suggestion, a Turkish participant replied that an adequate review 
Joined ’in the Harnte. Report. The Soviet threat vet, 

present form. A Dane said that there was no cre *“° ^ ^ nce 0 f 

precisely because of its Atlantic character, asex ; u{ j»ed NATO to be the 
American troops in Europe. An b»t he advo- 

best natural forum for European Nor DU blic informed about the 

cated greater efforts within the alliance to keep P \1BFR and the 

ex,e„,tf the Soviet military which would 

CSCE might lull our people into a false 

threaten the maintenance of adequate e e participant laid particular 

Interventions by a British and a ^^“^e of NATO better 
emphasis on the work which had to e on would be needed if the 

understood among young people, whose : St . ® probably less nationalistic 

institution were to survive. The youth of today » P J ^ „ ould have 

and materialistic than earlier 8'"““' onS ^ e a r d ns be ' ’ 
to be directed to their more idealistic co 


* * 

1'A'f of the neo-classical 

IV. Economic considerations: the th ’ e welfare state and free trade^ 

market concept and the hope I expectation f | inter vention P rovld ^ p Cakcr 

organized power and top ics and^-^ iod 

between the discussion of P marke d a turning P oin materials in- 

said that the Yom Kippur war a an q that of a battle or r ^ ccono mic 

of potential superpower confron to increase dramatic V cd lQ con . 

side the West. This competition wa h isph eres. And if conflict 

gap between the northern and southern ^ the E». ^ ^ „„ 

trol the scramble inside t e forms. Moreove . mflation, which 

might take new and more dangerom phenomenon of mH ^ 

material prices had all Western socettes. 

was now the major pro 
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The analysis of this participant was based on his conviction that national 
and international institutions and bureaucratic structure** had far less influence 
than was commonly imagined on either the direction of the unity of economic 
policy. The US, which already enjoyed the type of institutional unity that 
Europeans were seeking, still had a hard time achieving unity or economic 
policy. Many nongovernmental bodies, including multinational companies, 
had a major role there in shaping policy. 

In looking for the causes of inflation, one could not avoid placing some 
responsibility on the welfare state'. But it was not solely to blame. Some coun- 
tries with the worst inflation had little democracy and no redistribution of 
wealth; others, such as Brazil, had managed to reduce inflation while effecting 
a redistribution. 

It seemed to the speaker that one of the main roots of inflation was connected, 

not to democracy, but to the private enterprise system. That svstem depended 

critically, he said, on the artificial stimulation of maximum consumer demand, 

“by persuading ordinary people that they Vc entitled to a steadily rising middle- 

class standard of life - whether they re working class or middle class, American 

or Egyptian . Restraint was advocated only at the time of wage negotiations 
with workers. 


Out of this system, the speaker foresaw the emergence of intense competition 

for raw materials between nations and multinational companies, in their 

struggle to hold a maximum share of shrinking markets. If .t were not to 

produce divisive friction in Western society, this competition would need 

to be mitigated by our governments' increasing their control over the private 
sector. ‘ r 

• Tn h ! a i nalyS1S ° f a Canadian participant had a different point of departure, 
mart Y *<*„«■ -° place s rca.c, trust in the efficacy of 

Kd su L&rJ l Ut ' sa “'," ,a ' > h ' economic reforms of the ,»as. half century 
market emasr I “. man Ju gmcnt for the automatic corrective devices of the 

P t7"' ° f "" SY ' A ' "' '° c,>mml inflationary pressures. 

ia?CSieved n o U , S T b,e ,°"! y " ,r ° Ug " in turn 

BuTow^lt ^ gl ‘ ‘ he P ' Undcr ° f ™ ,ural resources, 
out now the ball game is over” cnid ti t 

phase of a larger crisis to he rr,Jl a V d ‘ T J °' CnS1S was J ust the first 
for the control of resources and 6 T lncr easing shortages, bitter struggles 

followed by a destructive hvneri fl & reat ^ moderated growth. This might be 
failures of the West, as history had sh 10 ” W ' VOU,d ,)c onc of the great moral 
as a democracy when its annual infl t ° Wn * at n ° countr >' was likely to survive 
was social as be^ “° The ^ 

political leadership. d b surm °untcd only by superior 
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Similar conclusions were reached by a German participant, who feared 
that the fabric of our societies would be torn apart within a decade unless some 
means were found to overcome galloping inflation. Anything less than the 
joint management of the changing world economy was doomed to failure, and 
the speaker was optimistic about the effectiveness of the transnational forces 
described in the American working paper. Half a dozen knowledgeable people 
had managed, in effect, to set the world’s monetary system working again, 
and it was important to try to knit together our networks of personal contacts. 
We had to resist institutionalism, bureaucratic red tape, and the creation of new 
procedures and committees. Official bodies should be put in the position of rat- 
ifying what had been jointly prepared in advance. 

Above all, the speaker said, an agreement ought to be shaped which would 
oblige the governments of the major economic powers to support each other in 
resisting domestic pressures for inflationary policies: bigger budgets, lower 
taxes, cheaper money. Governments should feel bound, as part of the world- 
wide fight against inflation, to slow down the volume of money and credit 
and to follow sound rules of financing their central budgets. The voters had to 
be taxed in the aggregate as much as they were benefited by the spending of 
public monies. 

It was not enough to adopt international resolutions defining these groun 
rules. Procedural arrangements had to be devised under which national gov 
emments could help one another to resist inflationary pressures. 

This speaker offered his opinion, incidentally, that the floating of exchange 
rates had exacerbated inflation by removing the disciplinary effect ot aving 


to defend fixed parities against market forces. j 

Beyond the urgent task of combating inflation, there was a roa 
>f economic goals on which Western international cooperation 
establishing a coherent monetary system ; facilitating t e aw _ ^ QUr 

:apital; rationalizing the division of labor and elabor ating our 

economic and technical cooperation with e ’ r should not 

~ for investment and aid in trk as a 

lose sight of the fundamental aim of mak g 

parricipant though, 

placed to give a lead, together with t e ’ Thc imme diate task was 

inflation, which was now the most ang ments deficits of the Western 

to find a way of covering the balance o p Y had been mos t affected 

countries - notably France Italy 

by the increased prices of oil an f e i t and it was not likely 

The full brunt of this problem had not ye 
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tha ‘“ "'™' M llir "“e 1 ' '>"■ "prraiioi, Of rlir private banting svslt. 

or 01 icr transnational lorces. (lover,, m.m.spomorrd schemes would probabl. 

be ™d°Th' , C "' C a " d >' '“‘I «• be said, the , prater rcn™! 

Euron T n , , and ll.realen Ihepmgrcssof 

teUn^rr Part ; Cipam " as "™ <" govcmmeol in * 

to Mm Z, i °„ T “, C " rC ,n ' la,i °" a " d refused economic ills. Ilwemed 

“enms es - f, "a d na "°" al a,,tar i £ >' had arisen from , he same central 

demands n r, r comhi " Mm ' 'he welfare state .„d widening 

Promises ^eT^ZZ'T, 

bearable pressured on the wl / ^ °" Car,h for cve ryone” had put un- 

p suies on the whole economic system 

had blelTelti^ T ^ 7^ ^ ^ ' hcSe p ™“™ under control 
that economic rlwa H ^ ** . pe ° P e around the world lost faith in their belief 
cation. This wiTne* T C ^ ,ng l USt, y distrib »ted, and demanded a reallo- 

and region to reeion o° °r I WU nations ’ but from country to country 
belief of the OPEC r "t ° 1 if aspects °^ tbc oil crisis, for instance, was the 

justice a, £ZZ™JVz t h * d :r : k ; up for 200 ° n - 

«he current bankruptcy of Wes f “ r,h " b r 

bounds^ tbcVasn'™'^ t? centra l is » ""S'" and style, had itself been held in 

nidus, b 0 , „ ofShXt:^;„=r f ' h ' A ' la "' i ~ 

now ha'dto foot for d wl h rrouIdd r " menU ' ^ versa - Tl " restraints we 

transnational groups The task w^ThT™ 11 *’ bands of individuals and 
eased. Therefore ™ ^ difficu,t 25 SOciaI P ~ 

ress made over the past 20 vea™ n Continue the advances in social prog- 
growth was ended. ? Y Whjle reco ? nizin g that the era of limitless 

Hation bdlfgWugta un^eo PaP ' r "°‘ “P*”** about i„- 
an eyen more critical IbTem ?han w t'r 7 f “ tUr '' If »« Probably 
recent virulent form were not all that ^ reC ° gmZed > but tb e causes of its 
Probably more than economic in orL^ but * *° ^ 5^' We knew that if was 
would be effective i„ fighting it I t wL 77 Tu t*? be SUre wbat ^ans 
treatment would be clfarer after completion o7th ^ diagnosis a »d 
recently undertaken by the Brookinsrs JWV *• • ^ com P re hensjve study 

research institutes. ° kmgS Instlt ^n, m collaboration with other 

One key h„e„i„„ had t0 do „ i(h , he eiftc , rf ^ 
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move to flexible rates had eliminated the big balance of payments disequilibria 
of the past, but had it also served to fuel inflation? The speaker recalled Herr 
Emminger’s statement two years ago that the fixed exchange rate system was 
one of the major engines of world inflation. One was led to wonder if the 
flexible rate system was not in fact less inflationary. 

For one thing, in a flexible rate system there was a countervailing currency 
appreciation for every depreciation, which had an anti- inflationary result. 
For another, the inflationary effect of a depreciation produced a genuine con- 
cern for the balance of payments position. In the US, there had never been 
much concern about the payments deficit under the system of fixed rates based 
on the dollar. Today, on the contrary, the monetary policy of the Federal 
Reserve took much greater account of the balance of payments. 

The speaker said that the US and Germany were the key countries in the 
fight against inflation, serving as relatively stable anchors of price stability. 
If the new system of flexible exchange rates encouraged both countries to hold 
down rates of inflation relative to where they would otherwise be, there was 


perhaps reason to be hopeful. 

An International speaker said he could not share the conclusions o tie 
American working paper that the monetary record was impressive an 
outlook fairly sanguine. The annual rate of inflation in the OECD area as a 
whole had been 12 per cent in the preceding 12 months, and 16 per ce 
last three months. This was sure to encourage undemocratic forces, an s rong 
action had to be taken nationally and internationally to stop it. 

The progress of inflation was inevitably linked to the isintegra . 

monetary system, and Europe and the US had to cooperate c ose y 
toring the effects of the system of floating exchange rates. rf>nt ; nn about 

A British participant agreed with the preceding German 
the inflationary results of budgetary deficits and excess ^ ne ^ S widening spr ead 
looked in turn behind those effects, we found a socia cau * , privileged, 

of a revolt by the underprivileged against those hit erto * n f| at ; on . Since 

Wages were being made to rise too fast, producing a cos concerted inter- 
social structures varied from country to country, t o g 9 f or the UK 
national action was impossible. An anti-inflation policy written 

could unfortunately not be applied to Nigeria. on another front: 

International cooperation could be effective, expectations in 

in combatting imported inflation in the Thir o these tended to flow 
the less-developed countries meant that new inves ^ proper application 
to industry, not agriculture. The training of . e resu lt that food rxport- 

of collective techniques were being neglected, wi rters . A multiplicity of 

ing countries were becoming increasingly net 
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organizations were dealing with investment projects in the LDCl, but the: 
efforts appeared fragmented. There was an enormous field to be cultivated >n 
coordinating these projects to assure that they were better placed within the 

whole economic framework of the host country. 

This subject led the speaker to observe that the West’s interaction with the 

Third World would present problems for years to come. The differences be- 
tween socialism and private enterprise could be said to be essentially difference 
in stages of historical evolution. Industrialization had been started in the West 
by private individuals. In the Third World, the lead had come from go\em 
ments, not only because they commanded the financial resources, but also 
because they saw in industrialization the fulfillment of a national purpose. 

It was only natural, then, that the Third World should feel a greater ideolo- 
gical kinship with countries which were public-sector oriented, such as the 
Soviet Union, than with the private-sector oriented nations of the West. We 
had to keep this in mind, and to try all the same to display understanding and 

sympathy to the people of the Third World. 

An American participant found the preceding speaker too ready to dismiss 
the possibility of international cooperation on domestic inflation caused by 
social pressures. While it would admittedly be difficult for some international 
organization to tell member states how to handle their social budgets, could 
one not envisage an undertaking of true international statesmanship, having as 
its aim a sense of common burden-sharing, even of “austerity”? 

An International speaker agreed that excessive demand was a primary 
cause of inflation, but referred to the difficulty of managing national budgets 
with increased social transfers. While we should not move away from the 
market economy and the fundamental concept of growth, we needed to develop 
a multiplicity of objectives of economic policy. Our citizens were becoming as 
much interested in the qualitative aspects of growth as the quantitative mea- 
sures, and governments had to adapt themselves to these new demands. To 
manage our market economy in a more sophisticated way, new governmental 
structures would be required. 

An American participant felt that it would be a great mistake to put too 
much stock in traditional remedies, such as monetary and budgetary restraints, 
as a cure for inflation. A principal cause of this “most reactionary force in the 
world”, as the speaker described inflation, had been the cost-push effect of the 
increased price of raw materials - led by oil, but including food, fertilizers, 
minerals and timber. OPEC had demonstrated the potential for economic 
and political extortion that existed in dealing with these commodities. 

The developed world had no set of rules to deal with problems of short 
supply, the attention of such organizations as GATT having been directed 
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toward freer access to markets. All industrialized nations now had an important 
nake in developing multilateral^ a code governing access to scarce raw 
materials. Rules should be spelled out covering the rights of exporting and 
importing countries; the range of acceptable export controls; strategies for 
deJS international reserves and for expanding supplies; and sanc- 
tions for countries which imposed export controls unilaterally and for blata 

easy to develop such rules, and account wouM have to be 

ukeiiofthe^noi^ a^d moral claims of the deve^pingn^aj ^ am along 

return on their products, but it wt iancu wriPr t to face 

these lines and to cooperate in implementing it, t en we cc ' cieg 

many more “OPECs” and increasing disarray among e ^ food and 

Another American intervention dealt with the P ^ ^ workrs popu . 

feed grains. This was related to the unco S year 2000, by 

lation, which could not be significantly restraine that we would perhaps 
which time there would be six billion peop e. more ’ reasonable control, 

have a few generations with the popu aUon • be a sour ce of big grain 

It was not likely that the Americans wou g ^ small buffer stocks, 
surpluses. They would produce only their s are o ^ ave to grow their own 
The less-developed countries which could o so vv farmland in those 

food. As there were finite limits to the amount o a g r i cu ltural policies, with 
countries, they would need to adopt more e c agri-business community 

.he help of research stations and investments from the agn 

in the developed world. . mastery over these various 

As the nations of the West worked to attain s ^ and disappointments. 

economic problems, there were boun to resu lting social and politica 

Several participants expressed apprehension a Y war ned of the particu ar 

reactions. The author of the German wor m ^ nationalism in this era o 

dangers of relapsing into autarky an eco ter i a ls. i 

growing interdependence and scarcity of raw “Valuations, import controls, 
A Dutch speaker feared a chain of currency*" ^ ^ ,, unravelh „g of the 

reduced trade and rising unemployment, iqgo’s. nations 

fabric of the national states, re ™^£ e °special plight of the s *^^ tegratio n 
An Austrian participant spoke mnomic and monetary lt inational 

who were usually the hardest hit when « on °” nom eno» of the mult mat » 

led ,0 '•beggar-thy-neighbor” pohc.es. The ^ goal of mamtarm g 

companies had produced a new ns of assl £ in ® ‘ reB ulate their 

high prosperity and employment and the^ s . ngiy difficu lt regu 

level. Governments were finding 

economic instruments. 47 


A Frenchman was heard to plead that, m the troubled rime, ahead scape 
goa s Should not he made of special entities. (*- they mult, national com’panL 

m '^ihe bKm r 7'?. ° r i,Bl " 

*--«**■; 

porate manam-rs \ P np ' V ,,rrn ac,,n « « P™dent cor- 

of parent commnv 1 “ P r "J* r, V »*' addrewed to the governments 

activities of its UVrT 1 ”” notably t lie IS • for a laxity in supervising the 

for international industry.' * "" ^ * ~-***!^-* 

ncu P verCurrcLtn diP , l “ d ™'"l>..ratircly lit, In room for - 

al Zcicr and P ;' ah ° nS US “:' M >' , ''<'<-c.r,l tl.r rr s ,,,, s „ff,,,, damenu ,„ at ,o«. 
at poliaes and were thus not easily controlled. 

of our interdepend^Llce^T ^ was U ™ rS .’ ,ndud '”Z France, recognized the fact 
optimists and pessimists Wh ", P °" U cs ' s t0 c,,v,dr ourselves into camps of 
frankness, and a certain tomd 3 nCCC ° d " Trc tlw qualities of directness, 

This inlervLtion found an IT"' ? Ppr ° acbi ^ ™mmon problems. 

dealt with the ad vat ages of a Tree * StalC ! nf,n J ofa Swiss Participant, which 
Multinational comoanies «/ m "r crnat| onal flow of capital and labor, 
until their workers were ° U | . n0t l,Mctlon at l heir optimum effectiveness 

in this field was slow becausTof the™ ? mU,tlnatlonaI tradc unions. Progress 
their role. ° f the rductance of national unions to give up 

The speaker hoped for a reversal of , a 
obstacles in the way of transnational * l ° P ,acc direct and indirect 

gration might be far awav bn, ,h investment - International political inte- 

would build up a valuable solidarity^ofite oln^r”/^ eC ° n ° mk relationS 
destroyed. ^ wn which would not easily be 

for P wtae ’member ' m^nTl^,!" ,h ' i " Krna,i °"“' scientific communify, 
bribed, for example, the A F ™ch speaker de- 

log GERN. Behind this prefect was °J Euro P ean Physicists in establish- 

financial endowment but unhindered bv^n VIS1 ° n ’ su PP orte d by a generous 
brought into being a complex of lah/ f VernmentaJ pressures, which had 

^ - .heUS 

of casi by another generation 

recently that we had perceived the enormn C . CentUry ‘ II was n °t until very 
had made during the .Lade 7a,* , °J S' >4 

■3 Pfaner, bo th iireraily and fig urativeIy . ^ J 
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and future generations with decisions for which mankind had no useful 
experience or precedents. 

Intellectual and material forces had been unleashed which were strong 
enough to rend the world apart, or at least to warp national purposes and 
policies. True independence was no longer possible for any nation. 

It was essential, the speaker said, that we seek to pool the knowledge ;uit 
wisdom of the Western world. The burden was now especially heavy on the 
leaders of the Atlantic community to educate their peoples as to these lacts 
to avoid temptations to submit to domestic pressures for short-term relief anc 
to cooperate with one another on the development and conservation of on. 


natural resources. , r r? . inf i 

Another American speaker, alluding to the weakening of Euvop can ^ 

Atlantic solidarity in the face of changed perceptions o ie , ^ 

suggested that the current economic crisis - m a ncw unifying 

rising cost of energy, food and raw materia s T apan . Such a notion 

force, a rallying point for the Atlantic commimi y ^ Wash ington 

had underlain Secretary Kissingers mitiaiv rca j impetus 

conference on the energy crisis. It was disappom * ng ult j useful 

toward cooperation had yet emerged, but hopefully there woulc 

follow-up. , , , „,. nt „ a ii v he expanded to 

An economic dialogue of that sort s ^° u d J^P s countrics . But the in- 
include oil-producing nations and t * a i interests among 

dustrial powers of the non-Commumst wor could not have a 

themselves, and until they came to some agreement they 

very effective dialogue with the rest of the wo 


/• *' r Petroleum nuhistiN 

V. Energy developments: political and m ° neta ^*™? zcc \ by an American partin- 
levelopments during the past year ^ ere ^ completely politicized m ' " 

Mint. International oil operations had beC • s0 in man y importing co.m- 

aroducing countries, he said, and were t be oil companies how mm i 

tries. Producing countries were instruct S t |br ,hcir politic al statue, 

produce and where to ship, and demand ? n P r cutting pr.Klurt.on 
Increased prices had given them the P aRrccm rnts whrnrvr. »'< 

losing revenues, and they now felt free cssion s for a pner 

them Kuwait had proposed to expropr.atc 

to only six days’ production. assurance that supp " 

No oil company or importing country 


continue to be available. No one could prudently imrti in (he future of oil 
refining or transportation; present imrMinrnts wrre bring made mainly on 

the momentum of past dec isions, and did not take into account future supply 
availability or terms. 

s 

The oil companies would no longer f>r able to acl as intermediaries, as 
their producing affiliates had become merely the instruments of the policy of 

the producing countries. The next step would Ik* for OPEC to make further 
inroads on oil company profits. 

As oil importers engaged in the rare for supplies, prostrating themselves 
core tie pro neers, respect for the sanctity of agreements was disappearing. 
Producers could he expected to take full advantage of broadly-phrased force 
majeure and price escalation clauses in oil contracts. 

The attendant financial problem, rot, I, I ,mt be easily -bed. Even assuming 

to tT'n cra " of 8 ro “ | llofriierKy ro.mmtplinn from ^.6 per cent (1968-7!) 

Moo bilfi„„r ( ' 97 0rFC fn '"" rir * «"*• '"If receive LgW 

accumulate f r'T” f-T™ ' a ' « barrel), and would 

system would th S3 °° " ° f for ln, ™" w - The W'eMetn battling 
depod toTl^fla, 15 aCqU 'u a " ‘bpendenre on a handful of natioaai 

wete i^xed X mb T "°‘ 7 X "' r f, " a "" al ‘".pact. a, crude oil pries 
would c* i - 1 ® t0 ccncr ^ lr increased oil import bill by boosting exports 

would simply transfer the problem 10 other rnuntricV * ^ 

mous,\ P „T,r s nrX‘r 0r "* '""“a 0 " « utdiistrialierd -odd ,n mot- 
group from various oil / C ° mmcndcd ,hr ,,r gent formation of a non-political 

what price level was bearable" 1 ^w\T^p^mnT * V ’ r " ° f,hr ovcraJJ P icture: 

what were proper guidelines for bilateral oil ^^ nRrf " r "‘* wre desirable ; 
program of coordinated «nr.m # ■ , ‘ ° drid * ant l barters; and what 

opment of the producing countries"^ * ** rs,aM,shrd for ,h <* economic devel- 

to the^o^dca^aut^riti^/whh^the ^^nl 0 ^f >r, ^ r ° U,d ,h ™ ** submitted 
producing countries in the spirit that “weV °" an ‘0 the 

only the West could assure the regimes of th * ,h,Mo S cth "” (In the end, 
internal upheavals and external thread r ° S , C coun,r,cs of protection against 
The speaker was not Z\ from thc L 'SSR.) 8 

take this united approach Z he ^ P °“ tiCal WOU,d ** «™tered to 
economic response to a situation that w ° f UlC <>f a purely 

A Norwegian participant lent essentially political. 

preceding intervention. Organized 'Zfc T’*"' “ * hc “"Undone of the 
tr.es w M befcre ^ resu 'X ™ am °" S th ' consuming ccun- 

P r also endorsed the concept of "ProV’. i^' 11 '"''* '" th °fEC. This 

P “roject Independenr#*” v.j ... 


two-fold aim of conserving energy and developing new sources of it. That 
project had been proposed for the US, but it could be adopted as well by 

other countries. . . , „ . 

A Dutch participant spoke of the dangers of consuming countries going 

bilateral” in their efforts to secure adequate oil supplies. France’s agreement to 
pay far above the market price had been a major cause of her forced with- 
drawal from the European currency “snake”. . 

The importance of conservation programs was emphasized ay a ainu i a 
as well as an International participant, who reckoned that it was far chcaiHU 
to save energy than to increase production of it. Public ^rnon h.di he 
educated about this, he said. An American estimated that The US mg * 
the capacity to be self-sufficient by 1 980, but it was probabk that even . 
end of the century his country would be only 85 per cen in e .. . Qn 
A British participant spoke optimistically about t e co ^ attcn . 

North Sea oil would make to the UK’s energy self-su a J solvc al , ol 
dant benefit for her balance of payments position. It w W much 

Britain’s problems by any means, but it would make some of them y 

easier by i q8o. , . i u a s i c k man who 

An Italian speaker thought this sounde 1 e e th economic promise 
thought he had found “the elixir of] longlife - Migh* :no ^ 

of North Sea oil prove as illusory as Khrushche & essential, but he 

An American participant agreed that COI * s ^*. J eca d e . The US would be 
said it was not the answer to the P rob ^™ S ° ncrease absolutely, although not 
dependent on oil imports - which w rnassive investments and a long 

relatively - until well into the 1980 s. ssl i ' ll ] n111 , more reliable and direr- 
enough time frame, private industry could develop a mor 

sified pattern of energy sources. . • t u e 0 il industry at the un- 

The speaker referred to the disillusionize ^ ^ provide any guidance, 

willingness of the US Federal governmen ent t0 do even the easiest jo >• 

Politicization had made it impossible for g ^ companics to whom tins 

emergency allocation of supplies. e ^p ^ ^ efforts. While those com- 


emergency allocation of -PP beS V T ^Cfor their efforts. While those cot 
task had fallen had received only brick a for the pcr sistent failure o 

panies hoped to be able to make up m so coope ration was air y 

government to act, the range o t e . 


government to act, the range u. * thr 

limited by the antitrust laws. nments was the one having to < » "' dustry 

A big issue avoided by al g the OPEC nations. bi llion a 

prices and volumes to be agre countries at the rate of , for 

was now making payment 0 foU ^ yments . (This was ^^ c(ivHp) 
year, or roughly four times y P w hich would be app 
the participation and buy- ac P 


At least two-thirds of the $100 billion would be accumulated in reserves not 
spent currently. The Euromarket could recycle this money for the short run, 
but an indefinite transfer of sums of that magnitude was hard to contemplate. 

Other interventions dealt with the possible repercussions in world financial 
markets of this huge accumulation of “petrodollars 55 . A British speaker observed 
that the Euromarket had so far absorbed these increased funds with relative 
efficiency, but as the volume grew there would be a risk of declining credit 
standards and an unhealthy reliance on a few dominant depositors. This might 
in turn threaten the continued availability of funds and the system of funding 
long-term credits with six-month roll-overs. Even if the market mechanism man- 
aged to work, which was not at all certain, the massive transfer of purchasing 
power to the Arab countries would constitute a geniune revolution, likely to 
touch the living standards of all of us. 

This view was shared by a Swiss participant, who alluded particularly to the 

social impact of a reduced standard of living in the industrialized countries 

after 20 years of steady, un interrupted economic growth. Our finance ministers 

had to take care to share out the sacrifices so that the least fortunate among us 
would not be victimized. 


An American speaker drew less alarming conclusions about the monetar 

outlook lie believed that it was totally within the capacity of the markei 

acked by the central banks, to recycle the increased flow of funds throug 
their swap networks. 

s to the magnitude of those funds, there had been projections in th 
20-30 1 hon-a-year range, which was very far from the $100 billion figur 

• . . ~ m a P rev i° us intervention, and would result in quite a differen 

picture if true. M 

the^wtTr hineSS migHt a P roblem for a few less-developed countries, bu 

tzzz elements in ,he baian “ 

only occur it rlcms^V^ resources to oil-producing countries, this woulc 

would be purchased from the inLstrioWH , Case S oods and servlce: 
in a tendency toward equilibrium. d ’ 0ll ' importm S countries, resulting 

broader social and poHtkaT irnnhc 0 1’^ hdp feeling Pessimistic about the 
have such a ^ ^ ^ Crisis ‘ CouId weI 

ernments - and even the EC structure^efl™™ 168 J ? S ° me ° f ° Ur Weak S ° V ' 
the resulting dislocations. would find it hard to withstand 
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VI F, ttlaUonu An Aincnc.ui pam. ip.mt ...» * 

bad always been accepted that P*"gr™ m Europe. in t'v 'incl large 

some problems for tfje US. Ahh««*h the ^st,w, ; . 1 . n. K( • ^ dhad _ 

greatly benefit the tS economy , t i™ ' in „ p.-havr like a govern- 

stages. Moreover, dealing vmiIi *' u ‘ ll ■ " • i t ; lv was bound 

ment would prove awkward. Hnalh, a 1 . 1 m . being com- 

occasionally to disagree with the v V in \,nerican diplomacy, 

pounded by the excessively personal style «.l tuu. nt A »' ‘ 

which was apt to lead to bilateralism in *P»' U - 1 '^’^^ ''nationalistic reflexes of 
But the US behavior did not explain m pistits t The speaker 

Europe, as seen for example during the mini °* 41 conduct of European 
found little evidence of statesmanship m tnr not unify it; Amer- 

affain. Anti-Americanism would tend to hagmtn Neither were “special 

ica did not constitute a very persuasive common ei . t p ou gh, as we 

relationships” with the I'S any suhstitute tor hu, °' ‘ War n. (Another 
could not re-create the working pat tints up < point.) 

American and a British participant lent suppoi pj§ mo ve away from 

To help mend relations, the speaker suggestec • ^ ^ was not so preoc- 

personalized to institutionalized diplomacy , anc t p c Atlantic alliance. 

cupied with China and Russia that it won < wou ld take heart from w at 
He hoped in turn that Europe, including Bn . ■ , woul d revive the spirit 

it had already achieved in the way of mtcgia to , < 

of partnership with Americ a. , t i, c Nixon administration a 

Another American speaker pointed out lit. t. he N ^ d lt „,,h by 
had ,0 cope with many major problem area that > pursu ed 

the two previous administrations. In sever. ^ ^ bad succeed L m 

which had been previously suggestc V p had been “frozen ° 
disengaging the US from posuioru m Secretary Xrsang^. Europe 

years, (e.g„ Vietnam, Russia, * “ . had in truth consu e ^ d;plomacy 

standing friend of European m g ’ , predecessors. ^ 

more effectively on these matters tian ^ ee n“/^ ^ mieux • , of US 

had appeared personalized at times, t ^ une asy about Kissinger’s 

Some participants nonetheless st 11 lelt ^ fro m Secretary ^ trend 

diplomacy. Without wishing to detra dere d whether * e a PP ^ desig ned 

achievements, a German spe* Z^ ute de mieux”, or ^ by America, 

toward bilateralism was rea y J years of “being 

to divide Europe on certain issues. 53 



were the Europeans becoming the object of “malign attention” ? As there was 
no real alternative to the European- U'S relationship, though, we had to learn 
to live with different perceptions, to restore traditional diplomatic practices in 
place of “ ‘gimmickry and gadgetry”, and to avoid “paralysis by analysis”. 

Another German participant concurred with the judgment that there was 
a risk in too great a personalization of the conduct of foreign relations, partic- 
ularly today when there was no policy consensus, cither in Europe or in the 
US establishment. Relations were further complicated by the lack of American 
understanding of the so-called “European identity” question, and by Europe’s 
ignorance about the complex US decision-making process. T here were never- 
theless many subjects in which the two continents had an enormous common 
interest. 

% 

In the view of a French speaker, transatlantic cooperation had to be based 
on long-term goals and benefits, and not short-term convenience. It would 

help us get out of our present impasse if we would drop excessive formalism in 
our relations. 

An International participant went a step further, claiming that what was 
needed more than organized, formal cooperation between Europe and Amer- 
ica was an improved multilateral framework. 

£< ^ speaker could not understand the anxiety some felt about the US 

“selling the Europeans down the river, or doing a deal over thrir heads”. He 
thought that Europe should be grateful for Secretary Kissinger s diplomacy 
( riding two horses at once ), and should try to show greater trust toward 
American attitudes in general. A compatriot seconded this suggestion. 

evertheless, the speaker added, there had hern occasions recently when the 
Americans’ impatience and bad temper with their European allies had been 
oth distasteful and unwise. One had witnessed, figuratively, a sort of grabbing 

that spirir S ’ and U W ° Uld ^ a P ' ty if thC At,amic clial °S»<- were to continue in 

hostilitv to" Par ^ Pant I( r S ° rr ^ to sec amon R some Europeans a strain of 
“European” ^ mencan ”> and an obsession with being purely 

n0t aC °T UCtiVe ° r ,ea,istic a ««udc. >« made more 
light o? o a n Tbe C st S™ ^ the practical 

might profit' from^ ' U’ereTh'etme ^ ^ A,,a " tiC 

way as to inhibit European unity either bv intern A aCl,ng ,n SUch a 

mg on being in on the ground’ floor of the ‘ C langUagC or by insist ‘ 

which might in itself enrnurao-e r • ^ S decision-making process, 

truly separate European entity, i though Tto ‘take d th ° L S * ° ^ " 

ugnt to take the positive step of warning 
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the UK that there was no future for the old “special relationship” and that, 
in the US view, British withdrawal would be bound to wreck the EC. 

On the military side, it was important that the drawing down of US troop 
levels not be done in the form of a confrontation, but only alter serious negotia- 
tions with Europe, so that it could be done in a sensible fashion. It might indeed 
be claimed that a continued large US military presence was serving to inhibit 
European unity, as it suggested to some the perpetuation of a form of American 

hegemony. 

An Italian, on the other hand, said that to many people the American 
military presence was equated principally with 30 years of peace in Europe. 

In the opinion of a Dane, most Europeans did not want to be forced to make 
a choice between the US and the EC (or, more accurately, I ranee ). It would 
be most distressing to see the EC used as a means of confrontation with the I S. 
At the same time, the Americans had to realize that the Nine were stil a very 
new group, who needed to be able to discuss things within the farm y • ^ 

Granted the importance of the transatlantic relationship, was 1 11 
pillar” concept still realistic? Many felt that it was not, principally because 
it implied an equality of two political entities. An American partic j 
thought that for the US to try to act as if a united Europe exist* c gave 
worst of both worlds: rivalry and opposition without unity or su PP° r ' 

A Frenchman said that, as the prospect of Europe spea mg w ^ 

seemed as distant as ever, it was a waste of time to wait or ie - 

could have a symmetrical two-party dialog- «r "he'eductmn 
nations concerned with a given problem ( -g-» , wrrr suitable for 

of US troop levels in Europe) to meet in whatever nu 

the occasion. ... ,, T1 n l( \ nrvrr hern 

An American speaker felt that the ^^.^^^^^.p^ionsbips that we 
consonant with the global network o < industrialized countries 

required. The density of that network among 1 er t j )r i r relationship* 
put a special responsibility on their governmen level, and of rather 

well. This would call for consultation at a P p ( j n turn had implua* 

different kinds, than we had had traditionally. I hat fa 

tions for the way governments were organizer rr | ;it j ()n s were now bedeviled 

As this participant saw it, Euroj^an- menc^ ^ 1)rra k(lown <>f the fr.une- 

by two difficulties in particular. c , . vrrr establishing the train* 

work within which we had earlier assum diameter of the problems 

atlantic relationship. The second was t e ‘ a dear distinction between 

facing us. It was increasingly difiicu t o ^ r()1 , lf , hr defme.l wn,.K •" 
domestic and foreign policy, anc ew rr co untrirs were l>e<**tne nu r 

Atlantic ones, except in the secufty field. Other 

involved. 


* ♦ 
) > 


Had enlargement of U,e K C rale,, place wl.ilc the broader inrm,a,„„J 

^:°e „ w ^7 B r ,, T " wb m ”■ »*«. -I rs 

e more fluid relationship between ibo superpower, had develooed ,l„ 
European consol, da, ion would base been c„icY,o aecomowTi £ 
urned out, many of ,hc earlier rules and assumptions were being ehallenrd 

no, onZthat 'couTcU '•specially in ,he economic Held, L„ 

European balis ' ”' Vrd ^ °" “ A »«* ~ -* I— 

deaw whh° SCTJ ; vas "'appropriate when i, came ,. 

according ,o a British M,Unl m0WCa *" d «"«»<*>«•>**. 

of their interest's taiS^r' lh °" S,U ,lli “ llis compatriots tended to conceit, 

in .heir “^t^1 i and • »nm ofpmpote 

had been concerned with ^ ssin ger s call for a new Atlantic Charter 
values of the EuroDean A PUrp ° Se and c,irTction - and with the overarching 
been lost, 7,he rC ' a,io " sl "P- Unfortunately, this spirit had 

on procedural and jnridicai3ZForZ“l^,H '“ d 7“"' 

mechanisms were secondary C L all debates about consultative 

case imply an empha^oTl ^ilTterah^ThrUS ^Th 110 did 001 ” 3 " y 

Europe multilaterally through thp n ’ • h US had been WI,,,n S to deal with 
had shown their reluctance to accept th^" 0 " Commiu "’ b "> •<>' Europeans 

now' ^ undiminished, bu, Americans 
Simply the abstract notion of Eiimn °pmion would no longer endorse 

Americans looked for a form of En PCan Um ^’ “ mindIess or non-idealistic”. 

of structuring intornarioL aT "T ' V ° U ' d ,b ' P^ 

nieans of dealing with our numerm ic ki ^ P rov *ded for efficient 

to support , concept oflm™ un ,Zh ’a^ M 'n “ ° OU ' d “ <* “P^ 
pnntoses and the Atlantic aLciation ** ““"'"posed to Atlantic 

wi,hout ^ » » 

subtle temptation to hope that we rn m ’ of our countries, there was 

AnXr A P m°e“r ~ L in ‘° l ~" *“ 1 

attention on inte f S ° mUCh ° f ' ° ur 

one to strengthen the social and economic *7 <t0 See what couJd be 

o be sure, we should try to save the EC hi.Vfl/** ° f T"" Vanous countries”. 

pt “ r ' ,auni:h i<- Cooperation should be sourtZ ^ to 

oe sought in those areas most likely 
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to be immediately rewarding, such as defense and energy. Otherwise, we should 
be modest and practical, “sticking to the construction of tools, not cathedrals”. 


Thinking back over the discussion, a British participant could not avoid a 
certain sense of unreality about parts of it. Had the meeting not sometimes 
neglected to put the reallv important questions in their proper perspective . 

A laborious examination, for instance, of the implications of one or two 
empty chairs at the European table seemed oddly inappropriate at a time whe 
we were on the brink of a total revolution in the economic and financial 

relations of the world. ^ ^ • and 

Similarly, a debate between Capetians and Caroligmans 

Labour, did not seem terribly relevant to the question of what Abu Dhab w 
going to do with its accumulation of *15 billion m two years - 01 Saudi Arabia 

with its $80 billion. . Mpcr x ve m i e ht have made 

The speaker wondered what a Martian visitor to Megeve mig 

of all this. ♦ v.* "u fVip. discussion had 

An American participant was struck by the way in rather than a 

often tended toward a detailed descriptton of developments 

purposeful analysis of possible solutions. absence of political support 

Many speakers, for example, had cause to hope for a 

for accelerated European integration, u . , be like in 1985 if present 

change. Perhaps a projection of what t e ^ Europea n unity. The 

trends continued would add some impe u , useful role in spon- 

speaker suggested that the Bilderberg group could play 

soring such a study during the year a ea 


* 


. « o H The Prince of the Netherlands conveyed 

iefore closing the meeting, • • • t j u . generous and t oug 

appreciation on behalf of all the par««P»« ““tes „ho had planned the 
hospitality of the French hosts and > praise for their excellent 

eting. The hotel stafT deserved a • >P authors of the working papers, 

vice His Royal Highness also thanked thy nth ^ 

! interpreters and the secretariat or f ,j| in attendance or 

A French participant expressed . he g»t the conference. 

illiant guidance provided by 1 he rn 

at 
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